


get ready to swing 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 



If you like to listen to your radio 



(b) collapsing, 


sitting, 


(B) slouching. 


(a) or just plain standing 


Meet the G.E. Any-Position portable, 


See that slant-top dial? No matter what position you’re in, you can see it clearly. 
Without stretching your neck. You can’t outfox this AM/FM/Shortwave 
portable by lying flat on your back (in the sand, say) .The radio lies down, too-and 
its handle turns into a foot. That dial is ready for you again. 

Sound? Big sound put out by a big 6x4 speaker. Bold and clear 
in any position. On all channels. You can get Moscow. Or the Philharmonic. 

Tuning? Easy. You can do it with your big toe. Cost? Less than $70. 

Sound nice? It should. Next time you find yourself in any position, turn 
on the G.E. Any-Position portable. And listen, q g g r ^ ^ ^ 

Radio Receiver Depart! 






L Yf> ^ The air filters in 

Ford Motor Company 
cars remove particles much too small 
to see.lfet these filters breathe 10,000 
gallons of air for every gallon of gas. 

A car so precisely engineered 

can be cared for best by the specialist- 

your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer. 

See him and be sure. 




Dealers’ mechanics arc provided train- 
ing by factory experts. Dealers also 
have genuine parts, special equipment. 


Only at Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers 
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Next week 

THE TOUGHEST TEST in 
golf is the U.S. Open, held this 
year ai San Francisco's Olym- 
pic Club. Alfred Wright de- 
scribes how the modern pros 
solved an old-fashioned course. 


RECORD BREAKERS head 
the attack at the NCAA track 
championships. From Bloom- 
ington, Ind., a report on Tom- 
mie Smith. Gerry Lindgrcn and 
the other talented collegians. 


BEA VERS A T WORK are fas- 
cinating to watch but, as Bil 
Gilbert points out, if what 
they arc workingon happensto 
be your favorite woodland spot, 
don't just watch — watch out. 


PI » MISSION IS STRICTLV PROHIBITED 


LETTER FROM 


Rich Clarkson took his first photo- 
graph of Jim Ryun in 1963. It showed 
a gawky high school sophomore stand- 
ing with other members of the Wichita 
East High School two-mile relay team 
at the Kansas Relays. Since then Pho- 
tographer Clarkson has taken approxi- 
mately 9,700 pictures of Runner Ryun, 
including this week's cover and the one 
that leads off" Jack Olsen's story on 
page 64. It so happens that Ryun has 
also taken a few of Clarkson. Ryun 
is a part-time employee of Clarkson's 
at the Topeka Capital- Journal, where 
Rich has been Director of Photogra- 
phy since 1964. and the two are close 
friends. Their relationship, a relaxed 
and good-humored one, is the sort 
that several Sports Illustrated writ- 
ers and photographers have achieved 
w ith some of the liveliest figures in con- 
temporary sport, contributing mighti- 
ly, we think, to Si's capacity to get 
at the truth. 

Clarkson, who sold his first news- 
paper photograph when he was a Law- 
rence, Kans. high school sophomore 
and sold his first picture to Sports 
Illustrated eight years later in 1956, 
got to know Ryun while shooting an 
SI cover photograph of the young run- 
ner in August 1964, just before the 
final Olympic trials. Clarkson went to 
the trials in Los Angeles and was a re- 
assuringly familiar figure to the 17- 
year-old boy who might have easily 
been intimidated by the tension and 
the presence of celebrated rivals. After 



STUDENT HVUN WITH TUTOR CLARKSON 
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Ryun had made the team he and his 
parents invited Clarkson to join them 
for a low-key celebration. Rich has 
since done a good deal of celebrating 
w ith the Ryuns as Jim's career has cat- 
apulted from one triumph to another. 

Clarkson first ignited Ryun's inter- 
est in photography by suggesting that 
Jim do for the Capital-Journal an il- 
lustrated diary of his trip to Kiev last 
summer for the annual dual meet with 
the Russians. "I had two one-hour ses- 
sions with him," recalls Clarkson. "In 
the first hour I tried to teach him how 
to photograph. In the second, what to 
photograph. That's not much time, but 
I gave him 12 rolls of film, and 90' < 
of what he shot was perfect." 

Ryun worked this winter as both 
office boy and photographer for the 
Capital-Journal and, despite many of- 
fers to compete in Europe, will be 
on the job this summer. "He may 
have learned too well," says Clark- 
son. "More than once his photographs 
hav e bounced mine off page one of our 
sports section." 

Clarkson, of course, is being modest. 
Since his hauntingly lonely picture es- 
say on high school basketball, The Only 
Game in Panguitclt, Utah (SI. March 
4, 1963), Rich has become the maga- 
zine's busiest photographer around 
basketball arenas. He photographed 
the last four NCAA basketball finals, 
and twice — he triumphantly points out 
— his pictures made the cover. Clark- 
son counts his records as carefully as 
his good friend, Jim Ryun. 

• 

We have a pleasant item of news for 
the great number of friends, admirers 
and critics that Tex Maule has acquired 
over the years as one of the most gift- 
ed and provocative writers on this 
magazine. Tex is back at work, having 
recovered from the serious heart attack 
he suffered last March; for proof, turn 
to page 1 5. 
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Thunderbird: the personal luxury car 
(with Budd-built parts) 

Fly off in the smooth, silent world of Thunderbird by Ford. 
The one car fully dedicated to personal luxury by design. 

One of 28 leading cars with quality components* 
made by Tm n gg 

M-9WMWWWM company 


•Budd products include fenders, hoods, roofs, doors, body panels, chassis frames, wheels, hubs, drums, disc and drum brakes. 
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Mrs A Mini if! IDE Mil 
MS IS WAUHSIIH. I.G.T 

MINDING HIS OWN BUSINESS 


His OWN business? Yes. You see. his business (like that of the other highly 
trained Kansas City Life agents in 41 states and the District of Columbia) 
is bringing financial security to policyowners in his area. Nor is your 
Kansas City Life agent new at this business. He represents a respected 
company that has specialized exclusively in life insurance for 72 years. 
Getting more information is easy for you too. There’s a Kansas City Life 
agency in 80 cities across the 
country— and agents in 
hundreds of other towns. If you 
don't find a Kansas City Life 
agent close by we hope 
you will soon. 



KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Home Office/Bro«dw»» at INSURANCE Represented in 41 States & 
Armour/Kansas City. Mo. COMPANY the District of Columbia 



SHOPWALK 

Surfers will have an easier load with 
the newly designed collapsible boards 

The idea of making a surfboard less cumber- 
some by cutting it in half is not new. but up 
to now the problem has been to design a 
collapsible board that would really work. 
Herman Bank, a Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
staff engineer working on space projects, 
recognized the need for a two-part surf- 
board one day when the boards on his sta- 
tion wagon rack began to buffet and sway, 
nearly breaking loose in the swiftly moving 
traffic on Los Angeles' Santa Ana Freeway. 
Bank managed to pull over and secure the 
boards, but found himself worrying about 
the uninsurablc risk and wondering if there 
was a safer way to carry the sticks. 

What was needed, his two surfing sons 
told him. was a two-part board. A 30-pound 
stick would be easier to carry as two 15- 
pound halves, one under each arm. In two 
parts, a hoard could be stashed in locked 
car trunks rather than trussed on car racks 
for the trip to the surf. In two parts, the 
boards might be stored in house closets, 
rather than in easily entered garages, cutting 
loss by theft. 

Bank began experimenting with designs. 
He reasoned that a joint across the middle 
must add a minimum of weight, be simple 
to construct and not impair the board's 
strength and rigidity. Accepting a transverse 
cut as the simplest approach. Bank finally 
devised a somewhat costly but high-strength 
joint of formed metal. Just as he was ready 
to build a prototype, he realized he had 
underestimated the sensitivity of aligning 
the two pieces of a board when it has a 
straight-cross cut. It was then he hit on the 
transverse V cut that solved the alignment 
problem, simplified the joint and reduced 
the cost. A V cut is made on a standard 
board, grooves are then scored on the match- 
ing faces and wooden bulkheads containing 
male and female fittings are inserted. These 
interlock when the halves are aligned, and 
a simple pin then secures them in place. 

The results were so encouraging that 
Bank's family pressed him to sec Hobie 
Alter, one of the country's largest custom 
surfboard manufacturers. Alter was im- 
pressed with the design. He immediately 
opened his shop to Bank. In addition. Alter 
pointed out a bonus feature of the Multi- 
board, as it now was called. "In time," he 
said, "manufacturers will be able to offer 
surfers half a board, which, when united 
with half of their conventional boards, will 
vary length and increase versatility." 

The Multiboard (now patented by Bank! 
is available for order through eight major 
manufacturers. To convert a standard new 
or used board costs about S40 to S45. 

Gloria D. Mikiowiiz 
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Fireman’s Fund 
covers everything 
in your home 


—even your dog going 
out for a quick bite. 

Using one company makes 
your insurance simpler and 
sounder. You get all the advantages 
of package plans. And more. 

One agent means individual service. 
Lowest rates. One premium. Easy 
payments. Simpler records. And 
Fireman's Fund pays claims fast 
(has for 103 years). Simplify 
your personal and business insurance. 
Turn to the Yellow Pages and your 
Fireman’s Fund agent, or broker. 





Now here's a gift 
any man will reall y 
get a charge out of... 


No, not because it's electric. 

But because it's amazing. 

He'll never wind the Electric Timex. 
There's nothing to wind. 

No winding stem. No mainspring. 
Instead, a tiny energy cell provides 
a whole year of steady electric power. 
Then? He simply puts in a new cell. 

It costs a dollar. Takes a few moments. 
And he's all set for another year of 
steady electric accuracy. 

More? Much more. 

The Electric Timex is waterproof*. 
Dustproof*. Shock-resistant. 

And its second hand jumps, second- 
to- second, for precise timing. 

More? Only the price. 

And that's a lot less than you'd expect. 
There are four handsome models for 
just $39.95. And two new calendar 
models for only $45. 

•As long as crystal, crown and case remain intact. 


THE ELECTRIC TIMEX 

This is the energy cell actual size. 



It's bad enough that we made 
our tiger look the way it does outside. 
Very luxury-car. But then we had to 
go repeat the feat inside, too. With 
bucket seats and center-armrest 
bench seats and wall-to-wall carpets 
and seat belts front and back (be sure 
to use them) and all the other soft 


touches that make a LeMans a 
LeMans . . . and the other low-priced 
cars very embarrassed. 

We even made the inside of 
the engine compartment impressive. 
With a shiny new 1 65-hp-on-regular- 
gas overhead cam six. Or you can 
order a 207-hp Sprint interpretation 


with a special sports suspension and 
striping as part of the package. Or 
a 250- or 285-hp V-8. 

You say you're looking for a 
low-priced car? Buy a LeMans (any 
of the four sleek models will do) 
and very quickly remove the price 
sticker. No one will ever know 


Now you know 
why all the other low- 
Pontiac Le Mans. priced cars look low-priced. 



PoMise Motor Di. 




Set shown, model 25LCI0; 25' dlag. meas. 
295 sq. in overall viewing area. 


When everyone has a color television, this one 
may well be the classic set. 


Here’s why WC think SO. Deep in the heart of 
almost every American company beats a desire to 
create a classic product... one that becomes the stand- 
ard by which all others are measured. We think we have 
done it. but you and time will be the judges. 

Already, many owners, dealers and independent 
experts have told us that Sylvania makes the finest- 
performing color television on the market. There are 
good reasons why this should be so. For instance, the 
rare-earth Europium color phosphor that produces 
the picture was developed in our laboratories. It is so 
much brighter and truer that every other tube manu- 
facturer now uses Europium, too. But, because we 
have a special way of air-spinning it onto the glass, our 
picture is still brighter, visibly better than others. 

We go much farther. We make our own electron gun 


and its beams are directed through 432,000 incredibly 
precise holes in a shadow mask to the face of the tube. 
We make the shadow mask, too, and many of the other 
critical quality components. Make them so well, in fact, 
that every one of America’s 24 television manufac- 
turers buys some Sylvania tubes or parts for use in 
their sets. 

But we use all of them. 

That way, we’re sure you'll be as proud to own 
Sylvania color television as we are to build it. 

SYLVANIA 

SUBSIDIARY Of 

GENERALTELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS VJ liktl 


ENTERTAINMENT PRODUCTS • ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS GROUP • PARTS DIVISION • CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL DIVISION 


SCORECARD 


NOT WITH A NIBBLE BUT A GULP 

Now who is it who wants to shorten the 
baseball season, expand the leagues, 
have interleaguc play and divisional 
playoffs? Bill Veeck? Wrong. Some big 
macher in TV-land? Wrong. Those high- 
flying Baltimore Orioles? Right. 

“The season is too long,” says Jerry 
Hoffberger, the Orioles’ owner. "It 
should start later, but not be extended 
into October as some have suggested. 
The reason for a late start is valid — poor 
weather, causing postponements that re- 
sult in doubleheaders or single games on 
what were supposed to be rest dates. But 
a later date without a shorter season 
isn’t worth a hoot.” 

“It's difficult to maintain interest in 
baseball over such a long season," says 
Frank Cashcn. the Orioles' executive 
vice-president. "There is so much for 
people to do in this day and age. We 
could easily cut out one game for every 
team series. We could even cut two 
games a series, which would reduce the 
schedule by 18 games." 

Cashen believes that much of the at- 
tendance lost by eliminating games 
would be made up by more fans attend- 
ing the remaining ones. And the Ori- 
oles could save a lot of money by not 
opening the park as frequently — one of 
the club's biggest expenses. 

"The trouble with baseball.” Hoff- 
berger concludes, "is that it has nibbled 
away at its hindquarters but never taken 
a big bite of the future and tried to di- 
gest it. We've got to get away from this 
traditionalism to some degree. Take the 
things you know must come — shorter 
season, additional expansion, interleague 
play, divisional playoffs at the end of 
the season — then do them all at once." 

WHAT A JUMP! 

The event at which public relations peo- 
ple excel is not, as is popularly assumed, 
the flight of fancy; it is the jump to con- 
clusions. 

We are in receipt of a press release 
from the Illinois Racing Board, which we 


reprint below, and we congratulate the 
anonymous press agent who composed 
it on setting a world record in the jump. 

“Francis Crosby, director of the Illi- 
nois Bureau of Racetrack Police of the 
Illinois Racing Board,” the handout 
goes, "proposes as his No. I candidate 
for ‘louse of the year’ the young man 
who lifted the wallet of a 92-year-old man 
at Cahokia Downs racetrack in East St. 
Louis the other night. 

“ The pickpocket . . . got SI40 from the 
old gentleman, perhaps the sum total of 
his social security pittance and modest 
pension for many years of honest toil 
who now derives pleasure from an oc- 
casional visit to the race track." 

IS PEACE WONDERFUL? 

The merger of the NFL and the AFL last 
week terminated the pro football war, 
which had always seemed to us to be less 
a war and more a fairly routine expres- 
sion of free enterprise, or of Darwinism. 
However, “war" has only three charac- 
ters, which endears it to those who write 
headlines. Ostensibly, what dictated the 
peace were the terrific bonuses that cer- 
tain college seniors commanded and the 
prospect of established pro stars jump- 
ing from one league to the other for im- 
moderate sums. (What is rarely acknowl- 
edged is that the publicity resulting from 
the bonuses often more than repaid the 
clubs that shelled them out, as well as 
benefiting the whole war-torn sport.) As 
Ralph Wilson, owner of the Buffalo 
Bills, put it, "The players had taken over 
the game. We had to do something.” 

At any rate, the owners did what they 
thought would be financially rosiest and 
legal; and. reputedly, they are willing to 
spread some of the prospective profit 
around among the players in the form of 
higher salaries. That leaves the fans. Will 
they be better served in peace than they 
were in war? One immediate advantage 
is the NFL-AFL championship game, 
which will be played until 1970, when 
four seven-team divisions will be estab- 
lished. The fans have been clamoring for’ 


that one, though its appeal is lessened 
now that the AFL no longer has to beat 
its breast. Then there will undoubtedly 
be 173 consecutive hours of pro ball on 
TV each weekend, which ought to please 
some, at least until it drives them up the 
walls. Whether live gates in towns like 
Pittsburgh, where they weren't selling 
seats in wartime, will be enhanced in 
peacetime by the prospect of seeing our 
Steelers playing those rough, tough 
Denver Broncos remains to be seen. By 
the way. if you're wondering when the 
next Grid War will begin, it will be when 
the new league starts trying to decide 
what teams go in which division. 

DOWN BY THE OLD 5-7720-21680 ETC. 

Someday soon a kid will come home 
with soggy sneakers, wet pants and a 
couple of sunnies, and his mother will 
say, “Where have you been?" And the 
kid will say, "Out." And the mother will 
say, "Out where?" And the kid will say, 
“Out fishing in 5-7720-21680-0150-095.” 

And you better believe it. The Fed- 
eral Government has been numbering 
every river, creek, brook and run in the 
country as part of an antipollution 
drive. With the ZIP code, the area code 
and the computerized special checking 
account number, what did you expect? 

The way it works is: the biggest rivers 
have the smallest numbers, and the 
smallest brooks have the biggest num- 
bers. For example, the Mississippi is 5, 
but by the time you get to Bushy Run 



the number is 5-7720-21680-0130-0120- 
0250. Which seems to indicate that the 
water flows from the Mississippi (5) 
through the Ohio (5-7720), through the 
Monongahela (5-7720-21680), through 
Turtle Creek (5-7720-21680-0130), 

continued 
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You and 

Automatic 

movies 

The automatic features on the new Focus-Tronic Super 8 camera mean 
you can take the most exciting, fun-to-see movies ever— even if you’ve never 
used a movie camera before. 



Automatic: perfect 
exposure. You can’t 
under- or over-expose 
a shot because our 
exclusive Optronic Eye*’ 
won't let you. 

It automatically adjusts to 
every lighting condition 
— lets you concentrate 
on the action. 


Automatic: film loading. 

Just drop in a Super 8 cartridge. 

You never touch the film. Since 
Super 8 is 50% bigger than regular 
8mm film, you'll need a new projector. 
We have automatic models here, too 


Autom atic : instant slow motion. Just 
push the "run" button a little harder, 
even in the middle of a shot. Unlike 
other cameras, there are no 
extra settings to make. 


Focus-Tronic 

Bell & Howell Super 8 


Aut omati c: Power Focus. 

You push a button and this 
Bell & Howell exclusive assures 
you you're in perfect focus. 

You never have to guess. 

Autom atic: exciting 5-to-l 
electric zooming. You push a 
button for silky-smooth zoom 
shots, all the way from wide 
angle to dramatic telephoto. 


This is the unique power-focusing 
< telescope. It magnifies your subject 
for razor-sharp focusing throughout 
the 5-to-l zoom range. 


Automatic: beautiful, exciting movies— the first 
time you try. What are you waiting for? 


Photographic instruments built a little better 
than they really have to be 


SCORECARD continued 

through Bush Creek (5-7720-21680- 
0130-0120) before emptying into Bushy 
Run. Or is it vice versa? 

Actually, the system is needed be- 
cause of numerous duplications in the 
names of streams. In Pennsylvania 
alone there are 69 Mill Runs, 62 Pine 
Creeks and 46 Trout Runs, but only 
one 5-7720-2 1 680-0 1 30-0 1 20-0250. 

MAN VS. MACHINE 

The feats of computers, with which we 
arc daily impressed, are not, we feel, 
necessarily cause for rejoicing; indeed, 
it often seems to us that these machines 
arc getting out of line. as. for example, 
when they fix someone up with a blind 
date. In cases like this nothing cheers us 
more than to hear that the computer 
has fallen down on the job. Perhaps we 
arc just rooting for the underdog, who 
in this day and age is evidently the hu- 
man being. 

This is by way of introducing Brian 
Monicsen of Chicago, who works for 
Computer Concepts. Inc. and owns and 
trains harness horses. What Moniesen 
is up to is handicapping harness races 
with a computer. Monicsen and his 
missus do research on various factors — 
form, consistency, chance to win. speed, 
class, overall rating and so forth. Then 
Moniesen transfers the dope to punch 
cards and tapes. It takes his rented com- 
puter 10 seconds to make the picks for 
the 10 races at Sportsman's Park. 

How is the machine doing? Moniesen 
claims it's been right around 33' < of the 
time. Man. in his sublime ignorance, 
would have won 39 c ' 0 of his bets play- 
ing only favorites at Sportsman's. 

However, Moniesen's computer has 
had a profound effect on the old-fash- 
ioned, I'm-only-human newspaper 
handicapper. Chicago's American is 
printing the computer's selections, and, 
apparently, there's nothing like the hot 
breath of automation on a working stiff's 
neck. One night last week, Elmer Polzin 
of the American had seven winners at 
Sportsman's Park, and the next night 
he came back with five. Way to go, El- 
mer. All of us out here in the human 
race are with you. 

SIDE EFFECT 

Our candidate for Opportunist of the 
Week is M. R. Rutherford of Memphis, 
whose property has been stripped of 
vegetation and thoroughly plowed over 
as the aftermath of one of the most 


lurid murder trials in the city's history. 

Louis Montesi, a wealthy grocery ex- 
ecutive. was convicted of killing his 
wife. The case involved scarlet women 
from Boston. Montesi's charge that the 
crime was committed by another man 
and a libel suit brought against Montesi 
by the accused. 

After Montesi was sentenced his at- 
torneys claimed to have a lead on the 
still-undiscovered weapon, a pistol; 
hence the search of Rutherford's "wil- 
lows, weeds and water." 

It was all fine by Rutherford, who has 
announced his intention to build a dry- 
ing range on the cleared land. 

THE MEN FROM THE BOYS 

At certain horse tracks in Ontario there 
is no age requirement for belling, a slate 
of affairs that evidently distressed some 
delegates to a conference of the Ontario 
Association of Chiefs of Police last week. 
The chiefs, mirahile dicta, heard of 
9-year-olds getting their bets down, and 
Chief P. W. Illingworth of Hanover, 
Ont. told of w atching a 12-ycar-old boy 
place a S2 bet and, what's more, go 
back and collect S300 in winnings. "It 
was ridiculous," said Illingworth. It was 
not clear what the chief thought ridicu- 
lous. the boy betting or the boy w inning, 
or both, but the way we see it. if you're 
tall enough to reach the S2 window, 
you're man enough to bet. 

DFFRS ND NT APPLY 

Help Wanted — Female 
Exciting opty, plsnt atmos, some 
exp ncc. publ contact, meet celebs, 
excel fringe bnfts, trvl, 3 day, 

15 hr wk, to S32.000. Write Len- 
nic Wirlz, 1172 W. Galbraith, 
Cincinnati. 

"There is a definite shortage of pro- 
fessional lady golfers," Wirtz, who is the 
director of the LPGA, admitted last 
week. “As a matter of fact, I have to 
confess that I overbooked the girls this 
year. I added several tournaments that 
I'm afraid will run me a little thin on 
players." 

There are some 60 golfers eligible for 
the tour, which begins in March and ends 
in November. However, only about 35 
show up for any one tournament. Just 
four of last year's eight newcomers have 
survived, and of the nine players who 
joined the tour this year only Candy 
Phillips and Penny Zavichas so far have 
won their LPGA cards — which involves 
finishing in the top 80^,' : in three of 
four consecutive tournaments. 


Although Kathy Whitworth won S32.- 
327 as the leading LPGA money winner 
last year, to date Miss Phillips has earned 
but S50. Miss Zavichas S42; and it has 
been estimated that it costs a player 
SI 65 a week to stay on the tour. 

In other words, Irg bnk acct hlpfl. 

PITFALL 

There's this fellow in England, Edward 
Links, draftsman by trade, who is going 
around trying to persuade weekend pi- 
lots that swimming pools are an ines- 
timable aid to navigation. 

"Nothing," he says, "stands out from 
the air so well as the blue of a chlor- 
inated swimming pool. It’s just a ques- 
tion of getting someone to make a map 
of all the pools in England." 

All very well. Links, but what hap- 
pens if tw o or three chaps decide to drain 
their pools? 

LAST AND LEAST 

Also in England, we detect a burgeon- 
ing preoccupation with the incompe- 
tent, which may or may not be sympto- 
matic of these times. For example, the 
other day the soccer team of Wimbornc 
St. Giles, Dorset, which in 22 games 
last season allowed 210 goals while 
scoring 1 1, won for the second time in a 
year and plunged its followers into im- 
penetrable gloom. After a 2 0 victory 
over a team representing London's Nat- 
ural History Museum — the center for- 
ward is an expert on dragonfiies, the 
goalkeeper studies worms — the Dorset 
club chairman. Charles Hibbard, said, 
" We're playing far too well this season." 

And in Bournemouth, schoolchildren 
will shortly be viewing a film on how 
not to ride a bicycle. The identity of its 
star, an elderly gentleman who is almost 
totally maladroit on two wheels, is be- 
ing kept secret. He was discovered wob- 
bling along by Mrs. Barbara Mackie, 
secretary of the Cycling Proficiency 
Committee, after she had slyly observed 
hundreds of Bournemouthians pedaling 
around town. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Buzzic Bavasi, Dodger general man- 
ager, asked why the Los Angeles pinch- 
hitting had been so bad: "I know, it's 
just been terrible— we haven't won a 
pennant since last October." 

• Leo Johnson, referee for the U.S. 
Track & Field national meet, after Jim 
Ryun ran his world record half-mile: 
"You kind of hate to clear your stop- 
watch after a race like that." end 



Do you get more 
than just pay 
in your pay envelope? 


portance of Your Company Benefits" can be 
most helpful. It's the newest in New York 
Life's Family Financial Planning series— and 
it's yours free. Just clip the coupon or ask 
your New York Life Agent. He's a good man 
to know! 

|— — THIS COUPON MAY I1E PASTED ON A POSTCARD __ 

New York Life Insurance Company 
I Box 90. Madison Square Station 
New York, New York 10010 

Please send me a free copy of 
"The Importance of Your Company Benefits." 

| I am □ am not □ a New York Life policy owner 


New booklet helps you 
understand the value of your 
benefit program... shows how 
to make the best use of it. 

Are you well informed or more or less 
"in the dark" about the fringe benefits 
your company offers? Do you know 
their full extent, what you're entitled 
to and what this means to you and 
your family? Have you any idea of the 
money value of the "extras" you re- 
ceive? Since most American workers 
could use a "refresher course" on this 
important financial subject. New York 
Life has prepared a booklet called 
"The Importance of Your Company 
Benefits.” 

Obviously, benefits vary a great 
deal, but you can use this informative 
booklet as a guide to learning more 
about your company's program. You'll 
be better equipped to understand the 


deductions on your paycheck. ..what 
you pay for and what your company 
provides... where you stand on retire- 
ment benefits. 

If you follow this booklet's advice, 
you'll check into hospitalization and 
disability benefits and know just what 
financial help you can count on in the 
event of emergency. You may even 
discover you have fringe benefits you 
didn't know about! 

Makes valuable reading! Although 
companies may do their best to keep 
employees posted, you'll find "The Im- 
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HERE’S 

HOW IT HAPPENED 

by TEX SCHRAMM as told to TEX MAULE 


The end of the costly, six-year war between the National and American Football leagues was the result of long secret 
talks. The general manager of the Dallas Cowboys, who was the NFL's principal negotiator, now reveals the details. 


T he peace talks that led to agreement 
between the National Football 
League and the American began and 
ended near a statue of a Texas Ranger at 
the Love Field airport in Dallas, Texas. 
They started on April 6 of this year, 
when Lamar Hunt, the owner of the 
Kansas City Chiefs and one of the 
founders of the American Football 
League, interrupted a trip from Kansas 
City to Houston to meet me at the Dal- 
las airport. I was waiting for him as in- 
conspicuously as possible in the shadow 
of the Ranger’s statue; at this point we 
did not want to be seen together. 

A little over two months later we got 
off a plane from Washington together 
and parted at the statue of the Ranger. 
The deal between the two leagues had 
been completed after difficult nego- 
tiation, and Lamar looked up at the 
statue and said, “Here we are back at 
the Ranger again, but it doesn't make 

At his Dallas home. Schramm explains that 
there still Is no formal written peace pact. 


any difference if anyone sees us or not 
this time." 

There has been considerable specula- 
tion on what finally brought about a 
peace. Some think that when the Giants 
signed Pete Gogolak. the Buffalo kicker, 
and the AFL began to retaliate, the two 
leagues ran for cover to avoid spend- 
ing money. Some people think that this 
happened because of the Roman Ga- 
briel case on the Coast or the John Bro- 
die case in Houston. But the negotia- 
tions were well under way before Gogo- 
lak was signed or Gabriel was ap- 
proached by Oakland or John Brodie, 
the San Francisco quarterback, visited 
Houston. In fact, the Gogolak, Gabriel 
and Brodie cases were stumbling blocks 
to negotiation. 

There had been serious discussion be- 
tween individual owners in the two 
leagues for two or three years. You 
would hear that Sonny Werblin of New 
York had been talking to Carroll Ro- 
senbloom of Baltimore or that Ralph 
Wilson of Buffalo had discussed peace 


with Art Modell. A certain amount of 
ground work had been laid before my 
meeting with Lamar in Dallas. 

I had always thought that if a proper 
plan could be worked out, peace was 
feasible. Sometime late in February, in a 
telephone conversation I had with Dan 
Reeves, the owner of the Los Angeles 
Rams, we explored the possibilities of a 
deal and tried to figure out what might 
be the essentials acceptable to the NFL 
owners. After talking it over with Dan, 
I called Pete Rozelle. 

Pete and I decided that we should 
keep the early stages of a peace plan lim- 
ited to the people most directly involved 
— Wellington Mara of the New York 
Giants and Lou Spadia of the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, the NFL owners in two-team 
cities — until it was developed further. 
We felt that if the NFL could come up 
with an acceptable plan that was good 
for the sport, it could then be presented 
to the American Football League. If they 
liked it, fine. If not, we could settle down 
to an all-out war. At the continued 
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moment we were half fighting and half 
making love. We wanted the decks 
cleared. 

Pete and I outlined a plan to Mara 
in a telephone conversation in early 
March; it was. in rough outline, the 
same plan that was eventually accepted 
by both leagues. Wellington was some- 
thing less than enthusiastic, but he said 
that if the basics of the plan were strong 
enough so that the rest of the owners 
accepted it. the special New York prob- 
lems could probably be solved. 

Then I flew out to San Francisco to 
try to convince Lou Spadia that a deal 
could work. Lou's problem in San Fran- 
cisco was a tough one. New York had 
shown that it was feasible for two pro 
clubs to exist in that city, since the 
Giants were sold out on season tickets 
and the Jets had a healthy season-ticket 
sale of their own. San Francisco, on the 
other hand, is not as big as New York 
and past history had raised some ques- 
tions about the success of a two-team 
market. Lou met me at the airport, and 
we drove to Palo Alto for lunch. 

Lou pointed out, reasonably enough, 
that he did not mind competing with 
the Oakland Raiders in San Francisco 
as long as they were in the AFL and he 
was in the NFL with exclusive use of 
NFL teams as opponents. He was not 
so sure that two NFL clubs could suc- 
ceed in that area. He pointed out that 
San Francisco proper is an area bound- 
ed on three sides by water, with very 
little room for growth. The 49ers played 
in San F rancisco's 41 -year-old Kezar; 
the Raiders played in Oakland across 
the Bay and the growth area in northern 
California was there. 

I had arrived at the airport at 1 1 in the 
morning, and Lou took me back at 5 in 
the afternoon. After six hours of discus- 
sion Lou was. to put it mildly, still not 
enthusiastic. But he understood what 
we were trying to do. and he agreed not 
to put any stumbling blocks in our way. 

The next step was to discuss the w hole 
thing with the NFL attorneys before 
approaching anyone in the American 
F T ootball League. I talked to Hamilton 
Carothers, a member of the Washington 
firm of Covington & Burling, on March 
30. After he and Pete and I went over 
the various legal and political aspects of 
the thing at some length by phone, he 
said go ahead, informally. Then Pete and 
I went over the list of American Foot- 
ball League owners, looking for the 
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best one with whom we could negotiate. 

We wanted an owner who had pres- 
tige. the desire for peace, time to work 
on the problem, no personal prejudices 
- and who could keep his mouth shut. 
Lamar filled the requirements perfectly, 
and also he was one of the founders of 
the league. As a small unpremeditated 
plus, he lives only a few blocks from 
me in Dallas — which was to simplify our 
meetings later on. 

So on Monday , April 4. I called La- 
mar in Kansas City and asked him if he 
could meet me in Dallas. He said he 
would arrange his travel from K.C. to 
an AFL meeting in Houston so that he 
would have an hour and a half layover 
in Dallas. His plane arrived in Dallas a 
little after 7 in the evening, and we met 
under the Ranger statue, then went out 
and sat in my car in the parking lot. I 
laid out the general plan for him and he 
listened intently, asking a question now 
and then for clarification. I told him 
that this was not just conversation, that 
Ro/elle knew about it and approved, 
but I explained that only a few of our 
owners were aware of it and suggested 
that he keep it as confidential as pos- 
sible for a while, at least until we re- 
solved the problem of the two-team 
market. Pro football owners are indi- 
vidualists and competitors who like to 
compete in public. At this stage 24 own- 
ers would have made the discussions too 
unwieldy, so I suggested to Lamar that I 
be his only direct contact in the NFL and 
he would be mine in the AF'L. 

I did not hear from Lamar before go- 
ing on a brief vacation. In the meantime, 
at the AFL meeting in Houston. Joe 
Foss resigned and was replaced by A I 
Davis. None of this seemed to be too 
important at the time. I went to Clint 
Murchison's island on April 12, with my 
wife and the Rozcllcs and four other 
couples, and stayed there until April 17, 
when my wife and I flew on to Jamaica. 

During this time another problem had 
developed. Wellington Mara had come 
across information that Sonny Werblin 
was negotiating for the sale of the New 
York Jets. Also there were newspaper 
stories that Barron Hilton would sell 
the San Diego Chargers. One of the early 
problems in the peace talks was w hether 
the Jets and Raiders would stay in New 
York and Oakland. Since these things 
had a bearing on the situation Lamar 
Hunt was informed of them. Lamar 
investigated the stories and reported m 
continued 


Wooed by NFL. Linebacker Tommy Nobis 
enjoyed party at New York's Latin Quarter. 


After spiriting Aaron Brown away from NFL 
sitter. Lamar Hunt signed him for AFL team. 


SOME SIGHTS YOU WONT SEE ANYMORE 




When Halfback Ron Medved was warned to Adrian Montbroussous. NFL baby- 
sitter John Merrill (left) went along, arranged honeywoon, later signed him. 


NFL baby-sitter Maurice Murphy (left) established Joint occupancy of End 
Robert Dunlevy's Washington hotel room, stayed until he joined Cowboys. 
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us that they would not affect the talks. 

Meanwhile. Spadia in San Francisco 
was growing more and more unhappy, 
and Pete and Wellington flew out to San 
Francisco to talk to him on April 21 
or 22. I was supposed to go from Jamai- 
ca to Panama on May 1 for some fish- 
ing. but I canceled the trip so that I 
could return to Dallas and resume the 
talks with Lamar. As it turned out, I 
came back on April 29 because of a flood 
that nearly washed tny house away. 

My next meeting with Lamar was in 
his home at 9 a.m. on the morning of 
May 3. His home is not far from the 
Dallas Cowboy office, so the meeting was 
convenient and inconspicuous. At this 
meeting we discussed the questions as 
they existed at the time— primarily to re- 
solve the New York and San Francisco- 
Oakland area problems, and for the 
first time I told Lamar how much l per- 
sonally thought it might cost the AFL. 
He didn't show much emotion. Luckily, 
he is a very quiet, unruffled personality. 

I could not have had a better man to ne- 
gotiate with. I'm emotional, and I have 
a tendency to lose my temper. The few 
times 1 lost it with Lamar, he simply sat 
quietly and never flared back. 

After this meeting he said he would 
need another week to think over the pro- 
posal. He called me the following Mon- 
day. and we met at his home again on 
Tuesday, May 10. Until this meeting 
Lamar had been noncommittal. Now he 
felt any problems could be solved, and 
for the first time I thought we had a 
good chance for success. I called Pete 
and told him of Lamar's reaction. 

The NFL meeting was scheduled for 
Washington beginning May 16. Pete 
suggested that I come to New York early 
so that we could have a meeting with 
Wellington and Lou Spadia. The meet- 
ing took place at the Plaza on the 
evening of May 13 at 9 p.m.. and it 
did not go too well. Lou was still unen- 
thusiastic. and Wellington seemed less 
receptive than he had been previously. 
I did not know at the time that he was 
contemplating signing Pete Gogolak. 

The next day I had lunch with Rozclle. 
and we came to the conclusion that the 
time was not ripe to present the idea to 
the league meeting. We decided that we 
would approach the owners one or 
two at a time and sound them out in 
general terms. This way we could get a 
go-ahead without any premature pub- 
licity or a big stir. 


Then on Tuesday at the meeting Well 
dropped his Gogolak bomb. His signing 
of the Buffalo place kicker was perfect- 
ly legal and aboveboard, but it obvious- 
ly came at a bad time for peace negotia- 
tions. Far from triggering an agreement 
between the leagues, it almost ended the 
possibility of peace. At a time when we 
wanted the owners in as harmonious a 
mood as possible, it created division and 
anger. And. of course, it created even 
more problems for Lamar. 

I talked to Carroll Rosenbloom and 
Art Model), who had talked to AFL 
owners a year ago. and to Edward Ben- 
nett Williams, Vince Lombardi and Dan 
Reeves, explaining to them the real pros- 
pects for a deal and asking their help in 
talking to the other owners so that there 
would be no open division at the meet- 
ing. They agreed that the prime objective 


At this New York discussion Well 
said he would go along with us. and 
Spadia said he thought it would be agree- 
able to the 49ers under certain condi- 
tions. But he wanted to review the entire 
matter with the controlling stockholders 
of the 49ers. the widows of club found- 
ers Vic and Tony Morabito. He set up a 
meeting with them for Tuesday, May 24. 

I flew back to Dallas Saturday night. 
May 21. and started a siring of almost 
sleepless nights. Pete decided during the 
next week to discuss with club presidents 
the details of the proposed plan, leading 
to final approval. Tuesday. May 24. I 
flew 1 back to New York, ostensibly to dis- 
cuss a club TV problem but actually to 
meet with Pete and some of the other 
owners. He set up meetings with the 
Rooneys. Jerry Wolman. Bill Ford. Mo- 
del! and Mugs Halas. all of whom came 



THE MAJOR POINTS 
OF THE MERGER 


1 Pete Rozelle (above) will be commissioner. 

2 The leagues will play a world championship game l his season. 

3 All existing franchises remain at present sites. 

4 A common draft will he held in January 1967. 

5 Two franchises will be added by 1968, one stocked by the NFL, one by the AFL, but 
both franchise payments will be made to NFL. 

6 AFL clubs to pay indemnity of $18 million to NFL over 20 years. 

7 Inter league preseason games will be played in 1967, single schedule in 1970. 


was peace and they did a fine job. I 
called Lamar and told him not to panic 
about the Gogolak thing. 

On the last day of the league meeting 
Pete told the owners of the possibility of 
a deal and named a group to meet in New 
York the next day. Its members were 
Mara. Spadia, Lombardi. Rosenbloom, 
Modell. Stormy Bidwill of the St. Louis 
Cardinals and me. I was expected back in 
Dallas that day. so I called my wife and 
told her to tell anyone who called that 1 
had stayed over for the Preakness. I had 
to remember to watch the Preakness on 
TV in case anyone asked me about it. 


to New York, and outlined the deal for 
the other owners on the telephone. Every- 
thing went smoothly until we got to 
San Francisco. After his meeting with 
the widows. Lou Spadia had renewed 
reservations. 

So Pete caught a plane to San Fran- 
cisco Thursday evening, May 26, and 
met with Spadia on the 27th. He called 
me in Dallas later that day to say every- 
thing looked O.K.. and 1 suggested that 
he come to Dallas for a couple of days so 
that wc could finalize the general terms 
of the plan. Pete came in that night for a 
quiet weekend, and 1 told my daughter 
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not to mention that he was there. She 
nicknamed him "Sneaky Pete." but she 
kept quiet. She could not help overhear- 
ing our talk, though, as Pete called vari- 
ous club presidents, and at one point 
she asked incredulously. "Mom. are they 
talking about peace?" My wife had to 
threaten her with mayhem if she did not 
keep quiet. 

So Saturday. Sunday and Monday, 
with Pete working on a borrowed type- 
writer. we made notes on the plan, and 
Pete called all the owners, developing a 
common ground everyone agreed on. 
By Monday — Memorial Day — we had it 
all squared away. The American Foot- 
ball League had not heard this version 
yet. so Sunday night I called Lamar 
Hunt, who was in Indianapolis for the 
500. and asked him if he could come di- 
rectly to my house in Dallas after the end 
of the race the next day. He said he could. 

Lamar was having trouble with some 
of his people at this time. They seemed 
to feci that the NFL was setting some 
kind of booby trap for them. For the first 
time Pete talked to Lamar on the phone 
that Sunday night to reassure him of the 
good faith of the NFL and to let him 
know that this was not just conversation 
w ith me. Lamar was delayed the next day 
when the 500 was held up by the big acci- 
dent. He was supposed to get to Dallas 
about 7:30. and I was waiting nervously 
for him to call. Pete had gone back to 
New York. About 7:50 the phone rang 
and I jumped a foot, but it was Clint 
Murchison, the Cowboy owner. I told 
him I was waiting for Lamar's call ar.d 
that he had startled me. Some 20 min- 
utes later the phone rang again. It 
was Clint again, and all he said this time 
was "Boo!" 

Lamar finally called about a quarter 
after 9, but we were both too tired to 
meet that night, so he came around the 
next morning. May 31. I gave him a 
yellow pad and a pencil and then ex- 
plained the plan using the five pages of 
notes that Pete and I had produced. 
Lamar made no comment as l talked, 
other than to question points for clarifi- 
cation. When I had finished. I said. 
"There it is. If you accept, this deal has 
been approved by every NFL club. If 
you have to alter it too much, it will 
blow up." 

I ought to make it clear here that La- 
mar and I. in all the hours we talked 
about this, never argued bitterly. We were 
on the same side of the fence, doing our 


best to reach a reasonable settlement 
for both leagues. 

After this meeting Lamar went to New 
York, to the Regency Hotel, with his 
notes. He was to meet w ith Ralph Wilson 
and Billy Sullix an there. This, inci- 
dentally. was the first time I knew Lamar 
had a committee. My discussions were 
always with him alone. I heard from him 
again later in the week, by telephone. 
He gave me a list of 26 points of differ- 
ences or additions. Some were minor, 
some were not. 

I called Pete in New York, and we 
went over the 26 points. Either they 
presented no NFL problems, or Pete 
took them up with the clubs involved by 
phone. About a third of Lamar's points 
were acceptable, another third were not 
and that left a third to be worked out. 
A lot of the differences involved simple 
problems of wording. Even now . there is 
no formal written agreement between the 
two leagues other than a few notations 
made by the participants. 

After I talked to Pete I called Lamar. 
It seems a roundabout way to do things, 
but that's the way it went for a few hours. 
Pete and Lamar were about 10 blocks 
apart in New York, and they negotiated 
by phone through me in Dallas. 

My next meeting w ith Lamar in person 
was on Sunday night, J une 5 . at my home . 
We went over the master plan, point by 
point, and we went over the replies to the 
AFL's 26 points and by the time we fin- 
ished that session, at 1 1 :45 p.m., there 
were only a few items of disagreement 
left. The big bone of contention was on 
a question of expansion. The NFL and 
the AFL would each add a leant during 
the four years before the actual com- 
bining of the leagues. The NFL owners 
wanted the AFL to provide the players 
for the new AFL team, but the payment 
for the new franchise would go directly 
to the NFL. That was the way it was 
settled. 

Finally Lamar left to fly to New York 
early the next morning, and that day, 
Monday . June 6. we were in almost con- 
stant telephone contact, clarifying points. 
We reached tentative accord around mid- 
night. Dallas time. I called Pete, and he 
got the approval of the NFL owners by 
phone by late morning on Tuesday. June 
7. It had been planned to appoint com- 
mittees from both leagues to clear up de- 
tails and handle the release of the story 
in a deliberate fashion, but by now ru- 
mors were fly ing and stories were appear- 


ing hourly that contained incorrect in- 
formation. Pete talked to our Washing- 
ton attorneys, and they advised that we 
release the news in proper form as soon 
as possible. They set up dates with Sen- 
ator Philip Hart and Representative 
Emanuel Cellcr for Pete, and the original 
plan was accelerated. Then we arranged 
to meet in Washington with attorneys, 
and I called Lamar in New York. 

We tried a little cloak-and-dagger here, 
reasoning that if all of us showed up in 
Washington some alert reporter might 
discover w hat was up. "We ll take a suite 
at the Sheraton-Carlton under a fictitious 
name," I told Lamar. "When you get 
there, go right up. Don't register under 
your own name." He agreed and hung up. 

Unfortunately, I had forgotten to give 
him the fictitious name. 

A friend of mine made the reservation 
for us under the name of "Ralph Pitt- 
man." Pete arrived in early afternoon, 
signed in as Ralph Pitman, and then he 
w ent to the league attorney's office, w here 
I joined him that evening. I suddenly 
realized that Lamar did not know the 
name under which we registered, so I 
called the desk at the Sheraton and prob- 
ably created instant confusion. "If a 
Lamar Hunt comes in and asks for Pete 
Rozellc or Tex Schramm." I said, "tell 
him that they are in the Ralph Pittman 
suite. I am registered there, but my name 
is Schramm." 

Fortunately for all of us, Lamar's plane 
was delayed, and by pure coincidence he 
arrived in the lobby of the hotel just as 
Pete and the attorneys and I returned to 
the hotel, around 9 p.m. Then we all 
went to the Ralph Pittman suite and 
worked until 3 a.m. on the wording of 
the publicity release. Pete, late Tuesday 
afternoon, had conferred with Senator 
Hart on the legal and political aspects 
of the plan, and Wednesday afternoon 
he talked with Representative Celler. 

We set up the press conference at the 
Warwick in New York for 6 p.m. Wed- 
nesday, and we were 15 minutes late 
because of traffic on Sixth Avenue. May- 
be we were a long time coming to this 
peace, too. But I'm sure it is not too late. 

After long and difficult negotiations 
involving concessions by people in both 
the American and the National Football 
leagues and recommendations by our 
attorneys, we feel the plan devised and 
announced is one that the public wants. 
It should bring about a better and more 
orderly era in professional football, end 


THE DODGERS AND FIRST PLACE 


A ter 36 days in the lead, the San Francisco Giants had 
to face the Los Angeles Dodgers, the team they worry 
about. What could go wrong? Well. Sandy Koufax could 
go right, and he did. pitching a strong four-hitter in the 
first game of the series to topple San Francisco into sec- 
ond place. The Giants, nervous every time they sec a Los 
Angeles uniform, could make mistakes. Yep. Five errors 
in the first two games, and rookie Ollie Brown held the ball 
long enough to let Maury Wills off the hook and set up a 
four-run Dodger inning. What else? Willie McCovey and 
Jim Ray Hart could stop hitting, and Willie Mays could 
keep on not hitting. Check: they went a collective 4 for 
30 over the weekend. The Dodgers won again Saturday 


and were in front by a full game. Nobody ever won a pen- 
nant in June, but the Dodgers appeared to have the Giants 
by the jugular. There was Juan Marichal for Sunday, but 
he had been hit hard in his last win and had been belted 
out his next two starts, Marichal was imperfect, but now 
the Dodgers made the mistakes a wild pitch, a three-base 
throwing error— and the Giants were back in business. 
They looked at it this way: just about the worst had hap- 
pened, and they were still only four percentage points out 
of first place. The Dodgers were, again, the team to beat, 
but somehow. even with their new muscles, they weren't ter- 
rorizing opponents the way the Yankees used to, the way 
the Yankees, again, were trying to (next page). —Jack Mann 



There / s no defense against the proper squeeze bunt. AH Giant 
Catcher Bob Barton can do is kick the air as Willie Davis scores 
on Lou Johnson's perfect placement (note bait) for 4-2 victory. 


The force at third isn't even close, but Giant 
Jim Ray Hart gives Maury Wills room. Just in 
case, as he throws to complete double play. 



THE BIG YANKEE TURNABOUT 


The erratic New York Yankees, dismal failures under austere Johnny Keane, revived dramatically under 
dynamic Ralph Houk. Here is a detailed analysis of what happened, and why by LEONARD KOPPETT 



ADVERSE BLEND OF CIRCUMSTANCE, PERSONALITY AND LUCK HURT KEANE (LEFT) 


S eldom has ihe thinking baseball fan, 
or even the nonthinking one, been 
presented with so perplexing a situation 
as the turnabout of the New York Yan- 
kees in the lirst three weeks of Ralph 
Houk’s return to managing. Under John- 
ny Keane the Yankees had lost 16 of the 
lirst 20 games of the season. In almost 
all of them they were listless and ineffec- 
tive. After Houk took over, they wen 13 
of 17. pulled out exactly the sort of close 
games they had been losing and dis- 
played the crisp efficiency and oppor- 
tunism that had marked successful Yan- 
kee teams for almost 40 years before the 
debacle of 1965. 

The turnabout raised all sorts of ques- 
tions- about Keane, about Houk. about 
the Yankee talent, about the attitude 
of the players, about the future of the 
American League race, about poetic jus- 
tice and about luck. But the question 
that people found hardest to deal with 
was: Can a manager make that much 
difference? 

The traditional view in baseball had 
been that losing was the fault of the 
manager and that winning proved the 
manager a genius. But in the last 10 
years a vast reeducation of the baseball 
public has taken place, in which news- 
papers. radio, television, books and mag- 
azines all made the point -which was 
finally accepted— that managers are no 
better or worse than their material, that 
their range of influence has only a slight 
effect on the collective ability of the 
athletes under their command. A genera- 
tion ago the fan yelled for the losing 
manager's scalp: today the fan usually 
sympathizes with the deposed victim. 

And now. just as this shift in values 
has been thoroughly assimilated and the 
subtle lesson learned, there comes the 
Yankee case, which seems to turn every- 
thing upside down again. A change in 
managers apparently has made a huge 
difference. How can this be? Is the old 


simplemindcd idea true after all? Or was 
Keane, innocent scapegoat for Yankee 
failure, victimized by an inexplicable run 
of bad fortune w hilc Houk rode the crest 
of a coincidental hot streak? It was hard 
to understand, and those who prefer 
black-and-white certainties in sport felt 
vaguely uncomfortable. 

And yet a very definite answer could 
be given in this puzzling circumstance: 
Houk did turn a loser into a winner (al- 
though it remains to be seen exactly how 
much of a winner it will be). The gener- 
alization remains true: managers, by and 
large, win only as much as their material 
will allow. But it is also true that this 
specific case was an exception. 

Why? 

To begin with, three constants should 
be understood. First, Houk did not take 
an incapable team and make it play well 
—by magic, psychology, inspired leader- 
ship or any other intangible means. No 
man can do that. What he did w as arouse 
a talented team that had been play ing far 
below its ability and raise it to its 
proper level of performance. 

Second, Keane's failure — and it was a 
failure — was not a reflection on his com- 
petence as a major league manager. He 
was. is and probably will be again a 
highly capable man in his profession. 
But he was definitely the wrong man in 
the wrong spot at the wrong time. 

Third is luck, always a major factor in 
sport and in the mental state of an ath- 
lete. If Keane had been luckier and Houk 
unluckicr, things could have looked dif- 
ferent and, through interplay with the 
people involved, have become different. 

Given this framework, let's see what 
actually happened. 

History is important, because man is 
the product of his experiences. And Yan- 
kee experience has been unique. Consid- 
er the key figures on the Yankees Keane 
inherited when he took over as manager 
after the 1964 season. There were three 
oldtimers, Mickey Mantle. Whitcy Ford 
and Elston Howard. All have enjoyed 
throughout their professional lives a 
consistency of victory unmatched even 
by such illustrious predecessors as Babe 
Ruth. Lou Gehrig, Joe DiMaggio and 
Red Rufting. Mantle had been on 12 
pennant w inners in 14 seasons. Ford on 
II in 13, Howard on nine in 10. 

There was a middle group in their late 
continued 




THE VANKEE PLAYERS DISPLAYED ABSOLUTE CONFIDENCE IN THE AGGRESSIVE HOUK 
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20s: Bobby Richardson, Tony Kubek, 
Clete Boyer, Bill Stafford. They had ar- 
rived toward the end of the Casey Sten- 
gel regime and had failed to win a pen- 
nant only once (1959). 

Then came Roger Maris, a more iso- 
lated personality. Maris had not been 
particularly successful in his first few ma- 
jor league seasons, but after becoming a 
Yankee he had been on five straight 
championship teams and had, of course , 
won the biggest prize of all by breaking 
Ruth's home-run record in 1961. 

Finally, there was the youngest group: 
Tom Tresh, Joe Pcpitone, Jim Bouton, 
Al Downing, Phil Linz, Hal Reniff. 
Their first major league manager had 
been Ralph Houk, and they had never 
played on a losing big league team. 

Houk's impact on all these men had 
been strong. He had been a teammate of 
Mantle and Ford when they first came 
up. He had managed Kubek and Rich- 
ardson in the minors. He had been a mag- 
net for confidence and admiration while 
serving as coach during the last three 
years of Stengel's regime. He had been 
overwhelmingly successful and infinitely 
respected as a pennant-winning manager 
in 1961, 1962 and 1963. And he had been 
the ultimate protective presence upstairs 
in 1964 when he became general manager 
and Yogi Berra, whose abilities the play- 
ers doubted, became field manager. 

In 1964, under Yogi, the team floun- 
dered for a while. Then it made a great 
stretch drive, won 30 of its last 41 games 
and won the pennant (its fifth in a row) 
by one game. A key figure was Pedro 
Ramos, who pitched spectacularly in re- 
lief after being acquired from Cleveland 
on September 5, with the Yankees in 
third place and only 29 games left in the 
season. Pedro's success only added to 
the faith the Yankees had in Houk. Even 
as general manager, he had come to the 
rescue with this timely, indispensable ac- 
quisition. 

It was into this atmosphere — uneasi- 
ness about Yogi, confidence in Houk — 
that Keane arrived as Berra's successor. 
He brought with him one huge, perhaps 
inevitable, misconception, while Houk, 
who hired Keane, was operating on what 
turned out to be a whopping false as- 
sumption. Keane's misconception was 
that the team he was taking over, "the 
greatest team I’ve ever managed," was 
staffed with solid professionals at every 
position. Houk's false assumption was 
that the Yankees had a stable, superior 


team. All this well-functioning machine 
needed was a calm, qualified, thorough- 
ly trained chauffeur, and Keane certainly 
seemed to fit the description. 

Events soon shattered the pretty pic- 
ture. Maris. Mantle, Howard and Kubek 
were quickly and successively crippled. 
Ford needed time (and warm weather) to 
recover from a serious shoulder opera- 
tion he had undergone in the off season. 
The things that had gone wrong under 
Yogi were going three times as wrong 
under Keane. 

But even more devastating, in its final 
effect, was Keane's gradual disillusion- 
ment with what he saw'. After a lifetime 
in baseball, he had formed certain ideas 
— all sound in themselves— about how 
hard a team must work to w in, the way 
small tactical and strategic advantages 
must be husbanded, how experience 
leads to emotional maturity, how suc- 
cess builds confidence, the validity of 
"percentage play," the "right" way to 
do things. Since the Yankees had always 
won, Keane naturally assumed that they 
had always possessed these elements of 
victory. But he was wrong. Ordinary 
rules did not apply to the Yankees. They 
had w on on superior ability, on home-run 
power, on pitching efficiency that re- 
peatedly exceeded expectations and on 
excellent defense. They had seldom been 
slick or prudent or singlemindcd or mas- 
ters of fine detail. Far from making the 
most of their talents — which is what 
Keane and almost all baseball men as- 
sociate with winning— the Yankees were 
always able to waste a great deal and still 
win. They expected to win, and they did. 


B ut the constant success made individ- 
ual Yankee players more vulnerable 
to panic in defeat. One would think, as 
Keane thought, that men who have won 
so much would have developed firm 
confidence in their own abilities, but de- 
feat was so strange to them when ex- 
perienced past a certain point that their 
faith in themselves became extremely 
fragile. The ordinary player learns how 
to cope with defeat. The V'ankees did 
not know how. 

This was the process that turned 1965, 
which began as a merely unfortunate 
season marred by injury, into a sham- 
bles. The significant fact was not that 
the Yankees had failed to win a pennant 
— that had happened before. It was that 
they fell into the second division, far 


below .500, and that had not happened 
in 40 years. Confronted with adversity, 
the Yankees did the two things guaran- 
teed to make adversity worse: they 
tensed up and tried too hard, and then 
they gave up. 

Thus what happened at the beginning 
of 1966 is understandable only in the 
light of what happened in 1965. It was 
then that Keane and the Yankees really 
failed to come to terms with each other. 
Keane is an immensely moral, disci- 
plined. polite, quiet, inward-turned per- 
son. His sense of humor is subdued, con- 
versation docs not come easily and the 
normal banter of clubhouse and dugout 
— a compound of insulting wisecracks, 
lurid language and gallows humor — 
is foreign to him. He is capable of great 
compassion, but he can be cruel and 
cutting at times. He has a temper, rigidly 
controlled most of the time but which, 
when at large, sometimes is out of pro- 
portion to the cause. His thinking is 
entirely orthodox, and he expects orders 
to be followed without pause for ex- 
planation. He tries hard to be consider- 
ate. He has high standards of honesty, 
loyalty, dignity and conscientiousness. 
The thing he respects most, one gathers, 
is self-control. 

Such a man is thoroughly admirable, 
but he has one great problem: inflexibil- 
ity. And the Yankees, over the years, 
have been about as disciplined as a de- 
tachment of elite paratroopers on leave. 
On the field they have usually been all 
business; but off the field high spirits 
have been the rule. And why not? Win- 
ners make jokes, don't they? Life is fun 
for them. They get a little arrogant, a 
little contemptuous of the rules ordinary 
people have to follow'. And they arc 
proud. 

But what happens when the winning 
stops? 

First of all. the habitual w inners, in- 
dividually, resist the idea that they arc 
at fault, and they blame their failures on 
others. For this no one is handier than 
a manager, especially a new manager, 
and Keane got it full blast. 

Second, though they need help, they 
have little experience in helping them- 
selves. When everything was fine, no 
help was needed. 

Keane applied all the standard reme- 
dies— through the second half of 1965 
and the beginning of this season — but 
it was like giving a wonder drug to a 
patient allergic to it. The normal steps 
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made matters worse. What the Yankees 
needed most of all was restored confi- 
dence. Keane could not do it on a per- 
sonal level. He did not have that kind 
of personality. He remained, emotional- 
ly, an outsider. And his actions as a boss 
only undermined confidence further. To 
be specific, Keane watched patiently for 
a while but then formed conclusions 
about what a player could do and could 
not do and gave orders accordingly. 
They were supposed to be home-run hit- 
ters. but they were not hitting homers. 
All right, then, we'll play hit-and-run. 
scramble for a run at a time, and the 
manager will tell each batter when to hit 
or lake. This pitcher (Steve Hamilton) 
is death on lefties. All right, he'll pitch 
only to left-handed hitters, and then a 
righty will come in to face the next man. 
Mantle can't run or throw. All right. 
Mantle will play left field, the easy field, 
and only in first games of doublehead- 
ers. And he’ll come out of the game as 
soon as he gets his third time at bat. 

Further, in Keane's philosophy, a 
man who is not doing well must bear 
down harder, work more, pay more at- 
tention to his physical and mental con- 
ditioning. Keane does not believe that 
a man can have a casual attitude and 
still do his best. But the life experience 
of the Yankees had been that they won 
with a casual attitude, and even if they 
did not do their best, what they did was 
good enough to win. Keane tried to de- 
mand a type of team discipline (really 
self-discipline) that the Yankees had 
never had. 

Finally, he did all these things with a 
minimum of direct, friendly conversa- 
tion with the men involved. When he 
talked to a player, it was strictly business 
— and that, of course, meant that from 
a player's point of view criticism always 
outweighed praise. You do not call a 
man into your office to say, “Nice go- 
ing.” You call him in when you want him 
to correct something. 

And so Yankee morale deteriorated. 
There was murmuring, quite a bit of it. 
On a lesser team the answer would have 
been to get rid of some players, shake 
them up and mold the team to the man- 
ager's tastes. But these were the Yankees. 
Ralph Houk's Yankees — and Houk, the 
general manager, did not believe the team 
had to be broken up. 

Keane was confronted by the final im- 
possibility. Along with everything else, 
the players had lost confidence in his 


judgment. His “moves" were not lead- 
ing to victories: his men were not being 
"handled right." The players’ feeling 
that they were being mishandled was not 
all selfish or personal. In many instances, 
a player felt that it w'as a teammate who 
was being handled wrong, which aggra- 
vated the lack of faith in Keane's judg- 
ment. And the man w hose moves had al- 
ways seemed right was still in the wings. 

All this must be said in order to clarify 
what happened when Houk took over. It 
was a reaction to what had developed un- 
der Keane. It was liberation, renewed 
hope, revived spirit. Much the same 
thing had happened in 1961, when the 
popular Houk had replaced the imperi- 
ous Stengel. 

Houk is outgoing, talkative, lively, 
profane, shrewd, ambitious, tough, deci- 
sive, self-confident — and extremely pa- 
tient, aware of the doubts his men feel. 
He is a lifelong Yankee who knows the 
emotional makeup of every one of these 
players. He has a basic policy of loud, 
endless encouragement and praise, mixed 
with false-insult kidding — but along w ith 
it he knows just who needs a push, who 
needs to be calmed down, who needs to 
be left alone and who has to be the cen- 
ter of attention. 

This is translated into results on the 
field in several ways. For individual per- 
formance a blend of confidence and re- 
laxation is essential; trying too hard is as 
fatal as being careless. Worst of all is 
self-conscious effort to perform a par- 
ticular movement. Like playing the pi- 
ano. it has to become automatic. 

Under Keane, emphasis on correcting 
specific flaws promoted tension and un- 
certainty. Pitchers began to aim instead 
of throw freely. Hitters w ho did not have 
really good bat control were trying fu- 
tilely to execute the play called for. A 
player living in a troubled atmosphere 
has lapses of concentration in the field. 
Actions were performed cautiously, de- 
fensively, negatively. 

Furthermore, doubt about a manag- 
er's decisions leads to halfhearted execu- 
tion. at least subconsciously. A manager 
orders a bunt. The player, for whatever 
reason, does not really believe it is a 
good idea. Without confidence he tries 
to bunt, and it is a bad bunt. In a similar 
situation a manager who commands 
faith orders a bunt, and the player says 
to himself. “Yeah, that's it" — and puts 
everything he has into making the bunt 
a good one. The same is true of hit-or- 
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take or how much stuff a pitcher gets on 
the hall when he "reaches back." Doubt 
is the great corrosive. Under Houk, who 
makes a big deal out of “slicking with a 
guy" even when he goes bad, the atmos- 
phere is positive, free. sure. 

But it must be repeated: all the psy- 
chology, rapport, attitude and morale in 
the world is worthless if the basic playing 
ability is not there. But on this Yankee 
team there was a great deal of ability 
that was drowning in tension and despair. 

So Houk's first statement to the team 
spoke volumes. "Let's have some fun," 
he said. Baseball is, after all, a game. It 
must be played, or at least lived, with a 
certain amount of joy and relaxation. 
No man can stay wound up for seven 
months, the way a football player or 
track man can work himself up for a cli- 
mactic event. For the Yankees this had 
been the missing ingredient: fun. 


P roject No. I was Ramos. He had 
started 1965 as the team's No. 1 re- 
liever. on the basis of his work in the 
pennant-winning month of September 
1964. But Pedro is a man of ups and 
downs. His pride must be stimulated; he 
must be pushed. Keane had been disap- 
pointed by his inconsistency. He lost 
faith in Ramos, and everyone, including 
Ramos, could sec it. Keane still had to 
use him, and Pete lost three of the first 
eight Yankee games. 

Houk got to Ramos right away. "The 
way you can throw' the ball, you should 
never lose." he told him. "But throw it. 
Just go out there and really zing it." 

Ramos saved eight games in a row dur- 
ing Houk's first three weeks. 

Hal Reniff and Steve Hamilton, both 
solid relief pitchers when the Yankees 
were winning pennants for Houk. were 
in-and-outers under Keane. 

"It's pretty hard," said Steve, echoing 
words spoken by hundreds of pitchers 
for decades, "to be thinking that if I 
don't get this one man out I might not 
pitch again for a week." Rightly or 
wrongly, that was the train of thought 
Keane had generated. 

A week after Houk took over. Ford 
started a game in Kansas City and came 
up with a sore elbow. Hamilton took 
over in the third inning, with the Yan- 
kees leading 2-0. He had not pitched for 
nine days, not since giving up a ninth- 
inning homer to Fred Whitfield for a 
2-1 loss to Cleveland in New York. 


The first man Hamilton faced was the 
pitcher, who popped up. But Bert Cam- 
pancris hit a tremendous triple over 
Mantle's head in center. One out later, 
Mike Hershberger hit the top of the left- 
field fence for another triple, which cut 
New York's lead to 2-1. The next two 
hitlers were right-handed home-run 
threats, Ed Charles and Ken Harrelson. 

Hamilton looked over into the bull- 
pen: no one up. 

Charles bounced out. and in the next 
18 innings Hamilton pitched he allowed 
just six singles and struck out 19 men — 
1 1 of them right-handed. He feels like a 
member of the team again. 

Rcniff. too. thrown into tight spots in 
close games by Houk. has come through 
handsomely. 

Maris, recovering very slowly during 
spring training from his wrist operation, 
did not have his grooved swing back at 
the start of the season. After the first 
four games Keane decided to platoon 
him against lefties. One of Houk's first 
moves was to make it clear to Maris that 
he was to play at all times. 

Pcpitonc had not (and still has not) 
done as well as he should. He had been 
fined by Keane, more than once, for be- 
ing late. Houk promptly put Pepitonc 
into the clean-up slot in the batting or- 
der and told him he was there to stay. 
Joe really has not hit enough to warrant 
such faith, although he has produced 
some game-winning hits, but just as im- 
portant is the sudden and dramatic im- 
provement in his fielding, which had 
been confused and erratic. And it was 
in the field that the Yankees changed 
most. Defense requires concentration 
and desire, to an even greater degree 
than hitting docs. 

The most noticeable change was in 
Richardson, of all people. By nature 
and viewpoint Bobby is a man closer to 
Keane than most other Yankees, but 
the turmoil of the Berra and Keane years 
had decreased his taste for baseball. 
Through 1964 and 1965 Bobby was 
thinking more of impending retirement 
than of playing, and it showed. Sudden- 
ly when Houk came back and the whole 
atmosphere changed, the spark was back 
in Richardson. 

And so it went, down the line. The 
fielding became crisp and sure. The big 
game-saving plays were made. The bull- 
pen, so unreliable for Keane, was sud- 
denly strong. The hitting was still weak, 
but it became much more timely. 
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Perhaps most significant of all, Yan- 
kee luck returned. 

For Keane, on May 3, Pepitone had 
smacked what would have been a ninth- 
inning, game-winning, three-run homer 
against the Cleveland Indians. It hooked 
foul. For Houk, on May 9 against the 
Minnesota Twins, Pcpi hit one in the 
ninth inning of a tie game— and it hit 
the foul pole for a home run. Yanks 
win 3-2. 

Under Keane, in so many key spots 
a Yankee line drive went into a fielder’s 
hands. For Houk during those first 
three weeks, the opposition obligingly 
kicked easy plays and delivered 17 un- 
earned runs to the Yankees. Invariably 
errors were followed by opportune hits. 
On the other hand, after making 23 
errors in 20 games under Keane, the 
Yankees made only six in the next 17 un- 
der Houk. 

Of course, by early June the hot-streak 
response to Houk had worn off. The 
Yankees lost two out of three in Wash- 
ington. made it a three-game losing 
streak in Chicago and had a generally 
unimpressive road trip. 

Had Houk really made a difference 
then, or was it just a hypo and a co- 
incidence? The Yankees themselves arc 
convinced the difference is real. The 
true test will be how many hot streaks 
they have from now on and how quick- 
ly losing streaks are cut off. 

Can they still win a pennant? They do 
not see why not, and Houk will work 
hard at keeping that particular myopia 
intact. In any case, they believe to a man 
that they are too good a team to be in 
the second division or lose more than 
half their games. In their one great weak- 
ness — pitching — they have proved sur- 
prisingly good. 

To themselves, then, the Yankees are 
pennant contenders, and whether or not 
the remainder of the baseball season 
bears out this view, that is what the 
change from Keane to Houk really did 
for them. It restored their belief in their 
own ability. 

When taking over, Houk was needled 
into a joke. The real change, he was 
prompted into saying, was less replacing 
Keane as field manager than getting 
Houk out of the general manager's job, 
where he was not building a winner. It 
was a weak joke at a nervous moment. 

But in one sense it is true: win or lose, 
the Yankees do have the right man in 
the right spot now. end 



This is one way to play 
Russian Roulette 



This is another 


Driving on unsafe, worn-out tires is asking 
for trouble. When you're down to that last 
2/32 inch of tread, see your Dayton Thorobred 
dealer. Let him equip your car with the 
strongest, safest tires built today, 
incomparable Dayton Thorobred Blue 
Ribbons. These tires are the absolute finest 
in skid resistance, body strength, long 
wear, and sheer beauty. And the price you 
pay will be nothing compared to the price 
you may pay if you keep trying to squeeze a 
few more miles out of your old baldies. 



Dayton Thorobred Tires 

THE DAYTON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. DAYTON, OHIO 45401 
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PHOTOMONTAGES BY EDWARD KASPER 


It is Europe's foremost automobile race but, be- 
cause of its myriad parts and exhausting length, it 
is more a happening than a neat sports competi- 
tion. The 200.000 spectators who attend the 34th 
running this weekend will carry away visual mem- 
ories much like the images on the following pages 
—bright, disconnected, a little blurred around the 
edges. It may start down a suicidal highway from 
Paris, and then the images crowd the corridors of 
the mind. A lighted Gothic cathedral with shining 
racers adjacent. Black asphalt and white stripes. 
People. Restless, milling people. A rush of cars, 
engines screaming sensually. Neoned midway rides 
spinning to harsh, insistent music. Take a nap. 
Drink wine. Embrace a girl. Eat some oysters. Smell 
the sausage. See the cars, now large, now tiny 
against the sky and woods. Nightfall. Daybreak. 
Wash your face in the windshield washer. Observe 
the finish. And motor slowly back to normality. 
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The images multiply: more people, 
gendarmes, a driver's earnest face, 
an hour's respite in town at a 
sidewalk cafe beyond the stark 
serenity of the old church. Return 
and walk toward collapse. Plenty of 
time to trudge across the pop art 
Dunlop bridge to see the cars from 


the other side of the track. The big 
cars lap the smaller cars. And, apart 
from the first few places, nobody 
knows who is leading whom. The 
only people really at home now 
in the Department of the Sarthe are 
the drivers, who speed round and 
round, shifting up, shifting down. 








LE MANS continued 


Always the people are as much 
Le Mans as the persistent 
cars. Crowded behind fences or 
sprawling amid litter, they 
stand, sit, sleep. In time their 
eyes acquire the stare of the 
blonde on the midway poster. 
Then the engines are still and the 
people gone, and Le Mans 
spins out of the headlines. 


'HERE TO SHOW THE WORLD’ 


Henry Ford II, whose cars are favored to win the first U.S. victory in the 24-hour 
Le Mans race, answers some questions about Ford’s ambitions and motives 


Q. What is the significance of Le Mans to 
Ford Motor Company? Why is success at 
Le Mans important to you? 

A. Ford is an international company with 
branches all over the free world. The Lc 
Mans event is one of the most important 
automobile races in the world. We feel that 
a good showing by our products at Lc Mans 
will reflect favorably on us in the countries 
where we do business. We also consider Lc 
Mans important because of its toughness— 
the test to which it puts cars as far as durabil- 
ity and all-round performance are concerned. 

Q. Would you care to predict the outcome 
of the confrontation of Ford and Ferrari 
racing cars at Lc Mans? 

A. I think our chances this year arc better 
than in the previous two years we’ve com- 
peted. We’ve learned something more each 
time we’ve been at Lc Mans. Our people 
have put a lot of work into this year's effort, 
and we’re on program with our testing and 
developmental work. Our cars arc well pre- 
pared, and our drivers arc among the best 
in the world. However, we'd be foolish to 
sell Ferrari — or any other serious competitor 
— short in an event of this duration and 
character. 

Q. Enzo Ferrari has been quoted as saying 
he is being “steamrollered" in Le Mans-style 
racing by the wealth of Ford Motor Com- 
pany. What is your reaction? 

A. We're still newcomers to this type of 
racing. Taking on the highly established rac- 
ing teams of Europe involves considerable 
expense. Also, we’re trying to do in a very 
short period of time what these established 
teams have devoted many years to. We're 
simply doing what we think is necessary to 
try to establish the superiority of our prod- 
ucts in a specific area of competition. 

Q. It is often said that racing improves the 
performance and safety of passenger cars. 
How has it contributed to the Fords on the 
streets? 

A. Participation in sports, stock and drag 
car racing has helped us develop better pow- 
er plants, better steering, better suspension 


systems, better brakes, better aerodynamics 
and better all-round handling and perform- 
ance. (By the way, it has helped the rubber 
companies build safer, longer-lasting tires, 
too.) Many of these advances already have 
been incorporated into our passenger cars 
and trucks, and many more will be in com- 
ing years. We call our GT cars "laboratories 
on w heels." While in some cases it may take 
considerable time to translate our racing 
knowledge into production-line vehicles, 
we’re convinced that what we’re learning 
in our present GT program is helping us 
build better, safer and more efficient auto- 
mobiles for general use. 

Q. It is also said that racing inspires a com- 
pany's engineers to greater creativity and, 
by giving employees a rooting interest in 
races, stimulates esprit tie corps. What has 
been your experience? 

A. This certainly has been the case with us. 
One of our main reasons for racing is that 
it provides our engineers with an unusual 
challenge and incentive. As to esprit de corps, 
the effect of a victory is immediately appar- 
ent among our management, our employees, 
our dealers — and, I’m happy to say, our 
customers. 

Q. When you attend races as a spectator, 
what do you hope to see? 

A. Aside from a Ford victory, I hope to see 
interesting competition. And I especially 
hope to see a safe race, without accidents. 

Q. What is your outlook for the future in 
racing? Is it likely that Ford will be impor- 
tantly involved in racing for an indefinite 
time? Or are there factors that may tend to 
influence you to curtail or cease racing? 

A. We consider automobile racing an in- 
tegral part of our development program. 
We have some of the finest test tracks and 
proving grounds in the world, but we still 
think of automobile racing as an important 
adjunct to our regular test program. While 
we may increase or decrease the emphasis 
in various areas of racing in any given year, 
we have no intention of abandoning our rac- 
ing program in the foreseeable future, end 
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Though it rends the hearts of the bulldozer boys, the 800 residents of Stone Harbor, NJ. are proudly 


devoting a million dollars' worth of oceanfront to America’s only municipal heronry by BIL GILBERT 


A dam Smith or somebody like him 
> once observed that the wants of 
man arc insatiable. It now seems that in 
this communal day and age this theorem 
could be updated to include communi- 
ties— hamlets and metropolises al* have 
the galloping wants. A Pennsylvania 
town near which 1 live has been in a 
dither for a year trying to get a Neighbor- 


hood Youth Corps project. Mayor Lind- 
say of New York wants 500 million dol- 
lars. Pine Mountain. Ga. wants the Mas- 
ters Water Ski Championship. For years 
a place called Portage, Mich, has wanted 
a General Motors plant and an Upjohn 
pill factory. A village in Virginia has 
been badgering the United States of 
America persistently for a metal marker 


which will indicate a Yankee general 
was bushwhacked there. 

Communities crave things for the same 
reason that people do: they want to 
be wealthier, healthier, prettier, more 
famous or more notorious than their 
neighbors. Thus, Stone Harbor, N.J. 
wants, and has, a heronry — or at least 
enough of its 800 permanent residents 
continued 



HERONS continued 


want one to make the proposition po- 
litically viable. Which is why since 1947 
Stone Harbor has had a city-operated 
rest home and lying-in thicket for 6.000 
assorted herons. 

Stone Harbor is a sedate seaside re- 
sort wedged between the hullabaloo of 
Atlantic City on the north and the 
honky-tonk of the Wildwoods on the 
south. Its heronry is no gimmick. The 
Stone Harbor Bird Sanctuary, the of- 
ficial name of the place, sits smack dab 
in the middle of the town, occupying 
21 acres of prime cottage and cam- 
stand seaside real estate. Not a few peo- 
ple have computed that if the heron 
home were subdivided it would yield 
150 building lots that could be sole for 
about a million dollars at going Jersey 
shore rates. That is a lot of clams, even 
for 6,000 herons. 

Why the herons go where they do and 
why Stone Harbor keeps all these birds 
that never spend a nickel for saltwater 
tafTy or pay a tax bill takes some ex- 
plaining in terms of the avian and hu- 
man ecology of south Jersey. Cape May, 
the scene of the heron caper, is a fiat, 
fenny, spatula-shaped appendage ofland 
that dangles between the Atlantic Ocean 
and Delaware Bay. At various times 
diverse creatures have established them- 
selves on Cape May. Swedes, muskrats, 
smugglers, sand flics, bootleggers, white- 
tail deer, boardwalk operators, wood 
ticks and birds. Lots and lots of birds. 
Cape May is to bird watchers what St. 
Andrews is to golfers. Many of Amer- 
ica’s most prominent ornithologists cut 
their egg teeth at Cape May. Local bird 
clubs from all over the eastern U.S. 
count the year lost if they do not mane at 
least one pilgrimage there. 

The cape has been particularly famed 
for its wading birds — herons, egrets, ibis 
and their kin. The area offers miles of 
brackish swales in which these birds can 
practice their principal occupation — 
spearing small fish, frogs and an occa- 
sional meadow mouse. Furthermore, the 
barrier islands arc covered with low- 
scrubby trees that provide dry, secure 
sites in w hich the nesting herons can rear 
their young. But there have been two 
problems in heron heaven. 

The first difficulty was that the birds 
ran afoul of the human instinct to dec- 
orate the person with dead animal mat- 
ter — bones, teeth, hide, claws and feath- 
ers. During the courting season herons 
sprout long, gaudy plumes. In the Gay 


Nineties these nuptial feathers caught the 
eye of nuptial-minded ladies, who could 
grow nothing so grand themselves. Re- 
sponding to this envy, plume hunters be- 
gan to swarm over the heronries to get 
feathers for our grandmothers to stick in 
their hats. Though the hunters were not 
ornithologists in the accepted sense of 
the word, they quickly made the astute 
observation that it is a lot easier to de- 
plume a dead heron than a live one. The 
resulting slaughter continued for several 
decades. Eventually conservationists be- 
came enraged, and the battle against 
the plume hunter was the first big cam- 
paign of the Audubon Society. Styles 
finally changed. Mink heads, alligator 
scales and bits of leopard, kangaroo 
and raccoon became the fashionable ani- 
mal matter. By the mid-l920s it was not 
only unlawful but uneconomical to hunt 
herons. 


R elieved of the pressure on their tail 
feathers, the herons might have 
made a comeback, except that they again 
got at cross-purposes with civilization, 
this time with the desire of city people 
to take shore vacations and the deter- 
mination of shore people to accommo- 
date them at a price. Among those who 
paid the price were the herons of Cape 
May. Real-estate developers discovered 
that scrubby thickets and unimproved 
sand dunes were valuable. Outsiders 
would pay big money to lie in this sand, 
dig in it and track it into small cubicles 
called Seabreeze Luxury Apartments. 
Down came the sassafras, greenbricr. 
holly and oak. Up went the saltwater- 
taffy machines. Away went the herons. 

Where a good many of the remaining 
herons went was to Stone Harbor, w hich 
occupies about three miles of a dune 
called Seven Mile Beach island, does 
not have an arcade or boardwalk and 
tolerates only the minimum of fried- 
clam shops. By resort standards, the 
houses in Stone Harbor arc substantial 
and decently spaced. Even more remark- 
able, there is considerable open land left 
within the town. Most of the unused 
land is owned by the municipality. Every 
now and then the city fathers clear a 
dozen or so building lots and auction 
them off— one to a customer, no devel- 
opers, thank you. This system puts sonic 
money in the town treasury and at the 
same time scotches the creation of a sum- 
mer slum. Stone Harborites have care- 


fully planned things this way and arc 
proud of the results. The town has the 
reputation of being exclusive and ex- 
pensive, and its slogan is “The Seaside 
at Its Best.” All of which sets the scene 
for America’s only municipal heronry. 

The Stone Harbor heron colony did 
not become a large one until late in the 
'30s, by which time the nesting thickets 
were being leveled elsewhere. Right be- 
hind the birds came the bird watchers, 
and by the end of World War II both 
populations had expanded considerably. 
Several thousand of the birds were rear- 
ing broods on the 25-acre tract between 
what the town arbitrarily called I Nth 
and 117th streets, and at least as many 
ornithologists were brooding over the 
herons, uttering cries like, “This is the 
largest heronry north of Florida. It must 
be saved. This is their last stand." 

While the herons stuck to their thick- 
ets, the bird watchers eventually flocked 
to a Stone Harbor town council meet- 
ing bearing a formidable petition signed 
not only by most of the Cape May bird- 
ers, their friends and debtors, but also 
by many of America’s most distinguished 
naturalists. The gist of the document 
was that now that Stone Harbor had 
herons, it had. like it or not, serious 
ornithological responsibilities to make 
the birds comfortable and secure. “No- 
body was deliberately molesting the nest- 
ing colony," recalls Miss Sarah Thomas, 
who as the then president of the Witmer 
Stone Club was the commander in chief 
of the pro-sanctuary forces. "We were 
just afraid the land would be nibbled 
away by development without anyone 
knowing what had been lost. We wanted 
to make it very clear what a remarkable, 
irreplaceable thing the Stone Harbor 
heronry was." 

Miss Thomas is a good representa- 
tive of a type — one is tempted to say of 
a species — that is as delightful as a rose- 
ate spoonbill and now. unfortunately, 
as nearly extinct as the whooping crane. 
These are the ladies of the class of 1900, 
first-generation professional women, 
strong-minded and poised. They were 
the first female physicians, college pro- 
fessors. paleontologists, social workers 
and politicians. A high percentage of 
them were amateur naturalists— not the 
Walt Disney, Yellowstone Park, cub- 
scout-exhibit, I -just-love-flowers variety, 
but real ones. Like Miss Thomas, they 
knew the swamps because they had wad- 
,ed in them, the mountains because they 

continued 
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Three fastest-growing areas in North America. 
How is GT&E wired into them? 


Solidly. Along with thousands of 
other fast-growingcommunitics in 
33 states, these three areas arc 
served by General Telephone 
Operating Companies. 

The General System is strongest 
where the growth is greatest. 

And wherever it operates, it pro- 
vides the latest in modern phone 
service. On General's list of future 


innovations for its customers: the 
TOUCH-CALLING™ push- 
button phone that's faster than dial- 
ing— and several new service features 
which the E-A-X electronic auto- 
matic exchange will make possible. 

New and better ideas like these 
keep coming from GT&E. Expect 
them anytime from any member of 
the GT&E family : General Tele- 


phone Operating Companies • Gen- 
eral Telephone Directory Company 
• Automatic Electric • Lenkurt Elec- 
tric • Sylvania Electric Products • 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Laboratories • General Telephone 
& Electronics International. 

We’re 120,000 strong and ded- 
icated to Total Communications. 


GTE 

GENERALTELEPHONE& ELECTRONICS® 





The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 


Schlitz, you’re out of beer.” 

This is the most carefully brewed beer in the world. 
From the first golden grain of barley to the last gentle 
kiss of the hops, it takes 1,174 careful steps to createthe 
taste of Schlitz: real gusto in the great light beer. 



Mark Mullen has 
business in Los Angeles 
He’s attending a 2-day 
conference on’Plastics 
and the Industrial Market” 


Mark’s wife and daughter 
have business in Los Angeles 
too. But they won’t be 
attending the 2-day confer- 
ence on’Plastics and the 
Industrial Market’.’ ( In fact 
they’ll be lucky if they see 
all of “Disneyland” in 2 days.) 


Smart man, that Mark Mullen. 

His family is going to discover quite a 
bit of America on this business trip. And 
for very little money. 

The Mullen clan is flying on United Air 
Lines’ Family Plan. (One-third off Coach 
fare for Mrs. Mullen. Two-thirds off for 
Mark’s daughter.) 

Besides, he charged all three fares with 
United’s new Personal Travel Credit Card. 
(You can get one, too.) 


Next time you take a business trip, 
think about taking your family along. 

Don’t let the Mullen family have all 
the fun. 


'If they cut the conference short, 
do they call it plastic surgery?" 



J Khc 


friendly skies 

& . 
United. 



HERONS roniimiftl 


had climbed ridges lugging plant presses, 
and birds because they would get up at 
dawn to take a stand in a warbler thick- 
et. They make formidable foes. 

"1 fail to see why it is impractical to 
work to get vs hat you think is worth hav- 
ing— be it a heronry or a real-estate de- 
velopment." says Miss Thomas, a tiny 
woman now well into her 80s. "If we had 
been real-estate men it would have been 
practical for us to have opposed the 
sanctuary, but we weren't. We wanted 
the heronry and we did what wc could 
in a practical way to get it." 

Back in 1946 Miss Thomas and the 
other ornithologists got what they want- 
ed in regard to the Slone Harbor heron- 
ry. and without much difficulty. They 
were numerous, organized and influen- 
tial. The land on which the herons were 
nesting was not being used for anything 
else. After one meeting the Stone Har- 
bor council passed an ordinance setting 
aside 26 acres for the birds. A few years 
later five acres were removed from the 
sanctuary. This did not disturb the her- 
ons or the birders, since the tract was a 
treeless dune that the birds did not use 
for nesting or feeding. 

The operation of the sanctuary is now 
the responsibility of a five-man com- 
mittee — two Stone Harbor council mem- 
bers and three birders. Since its estab- 
lishment. neither the committee nor the 
town has had to expend much time or 
money on the heronry. A fence has been 
built around the nesting site, a parking 
area cleaned out at the western edge and 
two observation telescopes mounted 
there. A few years back a pair of red 
foxes was seen sneaking across the cause- 
way from the mainland toward Stone 
Harbor. That same day a posse of Stone 
Harborbcs flushed the intruders out of 
the heronry, but this was more a civic 
outing than a task. 

Except for such casual and occasional 
assistance, the herons have been left to 
their own devices within the sanctuary, 
and they have improved their position 
rapidly. American egrets -big. showy 
white birds once prized by the plume 
hunters — make up about a third of the 
population, followed by the little snowy 
egrets, green herons, little blue herons, 
Louisiana herons, glossy ibis, black- 
crowned and yellow-crowned night her- 
ons and cattle egrets. Though the sanc- 
tuary was not planned for their benefit, a 
variety of smaller brush-loving beasts — 
fish crows, cardinals, brown thrashers, 


mockingbirds, redwings and cottontail 
rabbits— have moved into the area. On a 
summer morning there is a sense of fe- 
cundity about the place unmatched east 
of Lcvittovvn. 

The only current biological problem 
in the sanctuary is that there is not 
enough sanctuary. The heron popula- 
tion has built up steadily and so has the 
competition for good nesting trees. Late 
arrivals or timid herons are now forced 
to nest on the ground, a very unusual 
practice for these birds. Under normal 
conditions the Stone Harbor sanctuary 
would not support as large a breeding 
population as it docs. Weaker birds, 
younger ones. Thoreau-minded birds, 
would move off to establish less con- 
gested colonies. However, with Stone 
Harbor being the only game in town for 
the herons, they have no choice but to 
crowd their nests closer and closer to- 
gether. and ornithologists fear that even- 
tually parasites, epidemics and the psy- 
chological reaction to the stresses of 
overcrowding will drastically reduce the 
breeding population. 

A current ecological project of the 
Stone Harbor Bird Sanctuary Commit- 
tee, planting young Japanese pines as 
future nesting sites, is aimed at reliev ing 
the overcrowding. However, this is a 
slow and uncertain business. "A couple 
of those big nests will break down a 
bush or sapling in a season." admits 
Harry Lctsche, a retired soup-company 


executive from Pittsburgh, who for the 
past five years has been not only the 
chairman of the committee but chief 
guard and public-relations man for the 
herons. "Yet, except for the planting, 
there is not much wc can do. We arc 
not going to hang out a no-vacancy 
sign. They’ll just have to work it out for 
themselves." 

Which is exactly what the herons, 
egrets, ibis and other smaller species arc 
doing. Barring an occasional night heron 
that may w inter in Stone Harbor, the first 
birds return to the sanctuary late in 
March. In April, dressed in nuptial plum- 
age and full of desire, they construct 
new nesting platforms or refurbish old 
ones. In May and June eggs arc followed 
by young herons, downy stomachs sup- 
porting gaping gullets. 

The Slone Harbor birds are neither 
shy nor secretive, carry ing on their do- 
mestic affairs unconcernedly in full view 
of anyone who cares to stroll dow n Third 
Avenue. While the young are being fed 
there is a perpetual air cover of adult 
birds coming in to settle laboriously on 
the nests, then wing away toward the 
mainland marshes for another load of 
frogs and fish. All the while the adults 
and young are sounding off throughout 
the sanctuary, making a low "whunk. 
wluink" call, l or some reason, the sound 
of 6,000 herons whunking away on a 
June morning is soothing, perhaps more 
so than would be 6.000 hermit thrushes. 



STONE HARBOR ATTRACTS 8,000 HERONS AND 80.000 HERON WATCHERS A YEAR 
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who individually arc, as herons are not, 
elegant vocalists. 

Landing, taking off from the bushes 
and teetering on nest rims, the big her- 
ons and egrets arc vaguely comical and 
awkward but, once airborne, long necks 
doubled back, legs extended, four-foot 
wings rowing rhythmically, they arc mag- 
nificent. From late July until October, 
when they migrate, is the time to see 
them at their best in the air. During this 
period, with most of the young feathered, 
the whole colony rises at daw n and wings 
off toward the mainland feeding grounds. 
At sunset the process is reversed, as the 
birds return from the western marshes 
to roost. Six thousand long-necked fly- 
ers coming in with the disappearing sun 
behind them is a sight well worth seeing 
for anyone who likes herons, or for any- 
one who can like anything. 

Meanwhile, bird watchers have multi- 
plied at the Stone Harbor sanctuary even 
more rapidly than herons. Last year, 
80,000 visitors from 47 states and 40 
countries, or about 13 watchers for each 
bird, showed up in Stone Harbor. Oc- 
casionally visiting ornithologists display 
overpopulation stress symptoms — a bit 
of aggressiveness for parking space, 
competitive peckishness over who shall 
use the telescopes when — but by and 
large they are as orderly as, well, as a 
colony of herons. Also the birders, in 
terms of the sanctuary operation, are 
self-sufficient. During the last full sea- 
son 16,217 dimes were pushed into the 
mounted telescopes, which more than 
paid for the maintenance cost of the 
sanctuary. 

This self-sufficiency is important, for 
though the sanctuary was established 
without much of a battle, there are anti- 
heronry pressures in Stone Harbor. As 
inevitably as real-estate prices have in- 
creased to the point where a graded lot 
in Stone Harbor is now worth SI 0,000, 
these pressures will one day come to a 
head. 

Among Stone Harbor's permanent 
residents there are almost no heron 
haters, but this does not mean they are 
all heron lovers. “Yes, there's a bird 
sanctuary here," says the manager of a 
Stone Harbor lunch counter. “A while 
back, I don’t know exactly when, these 
people who like birds brought in all 
those herons and storks. I don't know 
where they got them or how they keep 
them, but people come from all over to 
see them. It sort of puts us on the map. 


I've never been out to sec them myself, 
but I've driven past and they are nice. 
It’s too bad they can't find someplace 
else to keep them, though. They're on 
expensive land.” 

And that is the heart of the heron 
controversy. The herons are admittedly 
a feather in the cap of Stone Harbor, 
but the question is how much is such 
a civic adornment worth. 

“It's not simply the price of the land, 
what the town would get from auction- 
ing it off. It's the income from the peo- 
ple who might live there," says Bill 
Lange, a brisk young accountant who 
is now in his second term as mayor of 
Stone Harbor. Though he admits he 
can take his herons or leave them alone, 
Lange is a pro-sanctuary man. “There 
could be 1 50 or so homesites on the sanc- 
tuary property," says Lange. “There 
are a lot of people in this town whose 
business depends on building homes, 
repairing them and selling services to 
the summer people. They see the sanc- 
tuary depriving them of potential in- 
come. You don’t have to agree with 
them, but you can understand their 
point of view." 

The point — that creatures living in re- 
sort bungalows spend more money than 
those living in heron nests — is under- 
standable. What is, at first, less under- 
standable is why most non-bird-watch- 
ing Stone Harborites arc so reluctant to 
make this point in public. Unlike most 
conservation struggles, in this case it is 
the antis who seem to be the embattled, 
intimidated underground. After demand- 
ing several terrible vows of anonymity 
as to occupation, residence and even 
sex, one Stone Harbor native was will- 
ing to say. "Look, I make my living 
doing things for people like Mr. and 
M rs. Letsche and the summer folks. They 
all think those birds are the greatest thing 
since Coca-Cola. If 1 start talking about 
doing something practical with that land 
the birds are squatting on, those people 
are going to be down on me like a ton 
of bricks. There's a lot in this town 
feel like I do, but it's not good business 
to say so— no better business than let- 
ting the birds have a million-dollar chunk 
of land for free." 

Another, no more eager to be iden- 
tified than a CIA man, says. "Sure the 
heronry brings in 80.000 visitors, but I 
bet they don't spend S800. They come 
in early, bring their own lunches, watch 
all day and go off somewhere at night 


to sleep in a tent they bought from Sears, 
Roebuck." 

But so far the heron folk are more 
than holding their own. “People get used 
to things after a while," says Harry 
Letsche. "There are a lot of people who 
aren't interested in birds but who are 
sort of proud of the publicity the sanc- 
tuary brings to Stone Harbor. And what 
you might call the balance of power is 
shifting. There's 18,000 summer people 
now. They don't vole, but what they 
want has to be taken into consideration, 
and what most of them want is the 
heronry." And so does the Federal Gov- 
ernment. in fact. As of next week the 
National Park Service is formally desig- 
nating the sanctuary as a Registered Na- 
tional Landmark, which will further hush 
anti-heron talk. 

Surprisingly, it is Mayor Lange, the 
local politician and businessman, who 
stresses the intangible rather than direct 
benefits of the sanctuary and who is de- 
termined to keep it. "Nobody can say 
how much money the herons bring in,” 
he admits. "But that doesn't seem to be 
the point to me. In terms of attractive- 
ness, livability, just sort of general class, 
the heronry adds something important 
to our community. I'd like to see that 
land set aside permanently as open space. 
If the herons ever leave it, it should still 
be kept open. It's a hard thing to ex- 
plain, but having that land is good for 
Stone Harbor. It sets us apart." 

The final word, fittingly, goes to Miss 
Sarah Thomas. "Esthetics," she says. 
"The only reason to have the sanctuary, 
watch birds, try to conserve any natural 
thing or place is for the esthetic value. I 
have enjoyed those herons for many 
years, but I am neither so old nor so fool- 
ish as to argue that if those herons or all 
the herons in New Jersey were wiped out 
tomorrow people would suffer material- 
ly. The frogs wouldn't take over the 
state, the economy wouldn't smash. But 
just because they don't affect us material- 
ly doesn't mean it is impractical to keep 
them. They serve a very practical func- 
tion. There must be heronries and 
swamps and woods and streams and 
mountains and beaches, because it is at 
these places at certain times that people 
can know great beauty. This is a practi- 
cal thing, something we all need. If we 
cannot afford such places and such 
moments, then we are dreadfully poor.” 
The only municipal heronry in Amer- 
ica seems safe for yet a while. end 
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“Three different times, our Northwestern 
Mutual Life policies have gone to bat for us.” 

HAMLIN L. HILL. JR., Ph. D., .Associate Professor of English, 
University of Sew Mexico, Albuquerque, Sew Mexico 



“l ike most family men, I purchased my 
life insurance from Northwestern Mutual 
with the usual broad goals in mind — 
family financial security, our children's 
education, and retirement. 

“It wasn't too long after I started my 
program, however, that I discovered 
some wonderful short-range advantages. 
For example, it was good to have emer- 
gency funds available to help pay hos- 
pital expenses when our daughter, 
Sondra. was born. 

“A year later, we decided to buy a 
home. So I arranged a loan with North- 
western Mutual that enabled us to close 
the deal. Just this year, my NML policies 
were used as partial collateral to finance 


the purchase of a new mountain cabin. 

"In each instance, wc received excellent 
advice from our agent. 

"I suppose it goes without saying that 
NML insurance represents the soundest 
and most versatile investment wc ever 
made. Best of all, our current uses of it 
have in no way changed the long-range 
objectives of our program." 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

No other life insurance company pre- 
sides a more complete, continuing edu- 
cation program for its agents than NML. 
This extra training-schools, seminars. 


instruction material — is second to none- 
Proof of this is that nearly half of all 
established NML agents are Chartered 
Life Underwriters. One in every live is a 
Million Dollar Round Table member. 
Both ratios are far above the averages for 
the life insurance business. 

Since the best adv ice costs you nothing 
extra. call upon theskillofa Northwestern 
Mutual Life Agent. You'll find he's as 
close as your phone. 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



THE WOES 
OF A PEANUT 
MANAGER 



That's manager Charlie Brown, star of funny paper, 
television and pitcher’s mound, guilelessly emerg- 
ing out of the middle distance. And though for a 
moment there he had a glimmer of hope, everybody 
else knows he and his teammates are in for an- 
other 1 23-0 clobbering. But so what if wishy-washy 
nice guys like Charlie finish last? Good grief! Win- 
ning isn’t everything. A person can still reap the re- 
wards of playing the game— a game which is for the 
"Peanuts" crowd a kind of nine-inning life: holding 
for Charlie Brown, for example, the terrifying ups 
of a fungo ball and offering to Snoopy, that catcher 
in the wry, the exhilarating downs of a pop fly. 
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For Manager Brown, getting along is mak- 
ing do with the material at hand — of which 
the best is schizophrenic Snoopy, who 
sometimes imagines he is an alligator but 
steals second base like a lion. A second 
worthy principle is tolerance. It is horri- 
ble, sure, to see easy fly balls muffed, 
but horribler yet to muff them yourself. 



Security is having a good infield behind 
you. Charlie said once, and while Linus is 
a deft glove man, he is uncommonly slow. 













"Humor which does not say any- 
thing is worthless humor," Charles 
Schulz, the creator of "Peanuts," 
has written, and to some extent the 
humor in the strip is a reflection of 
Schulz's boyhood in Minnesota. "I 
would neveT be able to sleep \be 
night before a big game." he says, 
and what else could be keeping 
Charlie Brown on the edge of his 
bed? Things did not go very well 
this day, it is true, but tomorrow 
—who can tell about that? "I once 
pitched a no-hit, no-run game," 
says Schulz, savoring that child- 
hood memory, and if that could hap- 
pen in the real life of the creator, is 
it asking too much that it someday 
happen in the life of the creation? 



attention 

on tennis’ finest 
doubles team 


Artwork from "Ch 
Lee Mendelso 


Brown'* All -Stars,'' i 
II Melendez productior 


They’re paired to politely destroy your opposition. Play the 
Centre Court ball. Its long lasting, perma-white cover en- 
cases pressure-packed latent power that turns so-so shots 
into guided missiles! Swing the Centre Court racket. Feel 
how its precision balance whets your competitive edge! 
Join forces with these high-calibre partners wherever fine 
sporting goods are sold. 



THE DIVERSIFIED MAJOR 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 

Akron. Ohio 
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PEOPLE 


“Short fishing excursions in 
which I have sought relief from 
the wearing labors and perplexi- 
ties of official duties have been 
denounced in a mendacious 
newspaper as dishonest devices 
to conceal scandalous revelry," 
the President penned hotly, but 
who cares? Such "petty forms of 
persecution [arc] nothing more 
serious than gnat stings suffered 
on the banks of a stream." Other 
engagingly caustic remarks, to- 
gether with some cooler advice 
on hooking a bass or popping a 
rabbit, are the substance of 
Grover Cleveland’s Fishing and 
Shoaling Sketches, a little book 
out of print for 60 years, which 
is one of 12 antique sports books 
to be published, beginning in 
September, by the new Aber- 
crombie & Fitch Library. 

Talk about your ruddy pluck. 
Out a mere $79,305 for finishing 
second in the Indianapolis 500, 
there was Jim Clark larking 
with a toy tractor {below) while 
Graham Hill, who finished first, 
came from behind to supply a 
push. The game goings-on devel- 
oped at a welcome-home cham- 
pagne surprise party at Hill's 
house near London. "I reckon 
that there has been some clever 
under-thc-cuff planning with Jim 



as chief instigator," said Hill, 
hardly knowing what to say. Ah, 
well, “It was another British win 
— that's all that matters." said 
Clark, the Scot, and faintly, ever 
so faintly, one seemed to hear 
the strains of Rule Britannia. 

The nationwide fame he picked 
up playing end for Cornell in the 
late '30s gave him a leg up in 
life, all right, said two-time All- 
America Jerome (Brudl Hol- 
land, one of the first Negroes so 
recognized, "but the lessons 1 
learned in football — the disci- 
pline, the organization of time, 
the coming back from defeat — 
those things helped me more." 
Well, sure, said a reporter in 
Buffalo, but considering Or. Hol- 
land's size and former speed, if 
he were graduating this June he 
would be worth at least $100,000 
to the pros. That being the case, 
said the president of Virginia's 
Hampton Institute, it was a 
shame he couldn't do it all over 
again. "But only for a couple 
of years, and then on to gradu- 
ate school," he said. "I mean I 
think I'd do the same thing the 
same way but only with a little 
more money in the bank." 

Off to the post in the near future 
goes Mr. Blackeye, a 2-year-old 
colt named by his mistress, Lana 
Turner, "because he has beauti- 
ful black eyes." The horse is the 
SweaterGirl'sfirst excursion into 
Thoroughbred racing (the El Tee 
Stable), and all hope he proves 
to be a stretch runner. Mr. Black- 
eye is scheduled to race first at 
Hollywood Park. The coinci- 
dence there. Lana points out, is 
that the president of the track, 
Mervyn Lc Roy, is the same 
man, don’t forget, who in 1937 
produced and directed Miss Tur- 
ner's first picture. They Won't 
Forget. 

It was the morning after the long 
Memorial Day weekend, and 
hard, lean James Wadsworth 
Symington, LBJ's new chief of 
protocol, was about to open a 
meeting with his aides — the ma- 
jority of whom were ruefully ac- 
counting for the aches, sprains 
and bites they had accumulated 


during the three-day romp with 
their families. Jim Symington, a 
thrice-weekly tennis player and 
a onetime (Yale, 1949) light- 
weight boxing champion who 
hasn't put on a pound since he 
left the U.S. Marines 20 years 
ago. turned an unsympathetic car 
tothemen. "You guys." he said, 
"belong to the Pepto-Bismol 
generation." 

In Houston to open a new 
domed (what else?) theater-in- 
thc-round, Edward Everett 
Horton, with 12 weeks of sum- 
mer stock facing him, claimed 
tennis kept him up to snuff. "Of 
course." said the 79-year-old ac- 
tor, "I only play with the best — 
the tennis pros. They're the only 
ones who’ll play my rules: the 
ball must be hit to me wherever 
I am — at the net. off the court 
or where I'm sitting down." 

Given his druthers, Italian Presi- 
dent Giuseppe Saragat would 
elect to angle for trout in a fast- 
moving ruscello in the Italian 
Alps or at the presidential estate 
set amidst pincy woods near Pisa. 
But as a longtime Democratic 
Socialist, Saragat's hectic poli- 
tics have pitted him first against 
the Fascists and now against the 
Communists, and he learned 


years ago to snatch leisure where 
he finds it — as upon the fantail 
of a minesweeper (below) while 
paying a state visit to Denmark. 
Sadly, fog obscured the passing 
scene of the shoreline, the fish 
did not take the president's bait 
—and a rightist weekly back in 
Rome poked fun at the whole 
adventure, pairing the picture 
with one of Umberto, Italy's last 
king, as a tot in a sailor's cos- 
tume. Said the caption: "Italy is 
always at sea.” 

Things have changed for Lamar 
Lundy since he struggled up out 
of the ghetto of R ichmond, Ind. 's 
northsidc and became defensive 
co-captain of the Los Angeles 
Rams. For example, home in In- 
diana Iasi week for a community- 
sponsored "Lundy Monday," 
Lamar had lunch at a country 
club on the swanky southside, 
was paraded along the down- 
town streets and was named hon- 
orary mayor of the city. And, 
though it was perhaps the mini- 
mum view, a banquet speaker 
that night saw a connection be- 
tween the shotgun ambush of 
James Meredith in Hernando, 
Miss, and the festivities in Rich- 
mond: "Forevery dastardly deed 
done," he supposed, "there is a 
good one done somewhere else." 
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No faults. 


Wc ’re not saying that the 

Jack Kramer Autograph racket will 

prevent your serving a fault now and then. 

Just that the Kramer Autograph 
is as faultless a tennis racket as 
you’ll ever find. 

Wilson’s exclusive, powerful 
Strata-Bow® construction and 
“No-Slip” grip make it that way. 

They’re the chief reasons why 
the Jack Kramer Autograph is 
played by more American tournament 
stars than any other racket. 

Try the Kramer Autograph 
and see for yourself. 

It’ll make your game just a 
little more faultless than it 
was before. 

PI AY TO WIH WITH 


lllikm 
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member of the Wilton Advisory Staff. 


horse shows Alice Higgins 


COLOR THE HORIZON — 
BRIGHT! 


Headlines have been tipping the story right along. "Millions sign up 
for Medicare." “Thousands register for Project Head Start." “Giant 
urban renewal project begun." 

And as the story of the Great Society unfolds, one thing becomes clear: 
Not only will the lot of millions of Americans be improved, but important 
economic forces will be set in motion. 

What effect all this will have on various industries makes exciting reading 
for any investor. That's why you may want a copy of our brand new 
booklet, " The New American Horizon. " 

Take education. The huge increase in the number of school-age children 
means new schools, new desks, new libraries, new books, new teaching 

tools and techniques. Expenditures for education in , ; 

1975 are estimated at $61 billion, compared with $38 u 

billion last year. 

New federal health programs also promise great bene 
fits to business. Medicare payments in the first full 
year alone should total something like $3.5 billion 
for 19 million senior citizens. There'll be new 
hospitals and nursing homes, too. And a parade 
of new drugs. 

Then there's the challenge of urbanization— the 
slums, the transportation snarls, the problems of water and air pollution. 
Federal funds for community development arc estimated at $1.2 billion 
next year, and expenditures will increase in the years ahead. 

Want to know more about the probable impact of the Great Society on the 
American economy and the stock market? Just write for our new booklet, 
" The New Americon Horizon. " It carefully explores six industries and 
the companies which stand to benefit most, gives you enough facts and 
figures to help you reach sensible investment decisions. 

"The New American Horizon" is yours for the asking. Just send us 
the coupon below. 



Yes, plonse send me a copy of The New Americon Horizon. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE ZIP. 

YOUR PHONE NO 


MERRILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 

FENNER S. SMITH INC 

MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ANO OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 



The maple 
leaf 


forever 


The Devon, Pa. horse show, largest in 
1 the East, was almost unmanageably 
bigger than ever this year, with 1,299 
horses and ponies entered in the eight- 
day afl'air, and no exhibitor had a bigger 
or better show than Mrs. Victoria Arm- 
strong of Brampton, Ont. Her ponies 
trotted off with 16 bhics, three cham- 
pionships and two reserves. 

These awards were won in very good 
company. As Trainer Bill Robinson 
pointed out, there may be more entries 
at, say, Springfield, III. where it usually 
rains ponies, but there will not be better 
quality shown anyplace. A lot of the 
Devon quality came from Canada. Ca- 
nadians like to show at Devon because 
it is one of the few events in the U.S. that 
offers classes for Hackney horses; so 
they come with their horses, and they 
bring their ponies, too. Mrs. Armstrong 
showed horses for many years, also, but 
now keeps only ponies. Her husband and 
his brother breed and race trotters, their 
stable rating among the best in the 
Standardbrcd field. Armbro Flight was 
last year's world-champion filly trot- 
ter and Canadian Horse of the Year and 
finished second in the Hamblctonian. 
This year Governor Armbro is one of the 
early Hamblctonian favorites. 

Mrs. Armstrong's operation is on a 
somewhat smaller scale. She has 18 po- 
nies, including broodmares, and gener- 
ally prefers to buy good young prospects. 
Her Politician, who was the champion 
Hackney pony stallion at Devon, was 
purchased last summer at Springfield. 
Although Politician was tied out of the 
ribbons in that show, there was some- 
thing Robinson liked about him. and 
Mrs. Armstrong agreed. The pony has 
never been out of the money since. An- 
other, Fashion's Miss Alice, winner of 
three events at Devon, was discovered 
about a mile from home in Brampton. 
She competed only 1 1 times in 1965 as a 

continued 
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Imagine one golfer with the swing of all these. 
That’s what we did with a Scotch. 


The whiskies we were after occur 
about as often as a hole in one. 

Rothes, Tains, Cardows and a 
handful of others. 

These are the prize key whiskies 
you’ll find at the heart of the world’s 
greatest Scotches. 

Most distillers will settle for one or 


two of these whiskies and round out 
their blends with others. 

We wanted to take the whole lot 
and combine them into one. 

(Which is sort of like trying to 
break 7ft with a broomstick.) 

It took more than 2ft years to col- 
lect the whiskies we wanted. 


And once we had them, it took 530 
tries to get the perfect combination. 

But the Scotch we came for is now 
being bottled in Scotland at a price 
you’ll find is fair. 

In fact, once you try a bottle, we 
think you’ll find ourapproach is one 
of the smoothest you’ve ever tried. 


EVERY DROP BOTTLED IS SCOTLAND • SELECTED AND IMPORTED BY SI AO* AMDISTILLERS COMPANY. N VC BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • S6PKOOI 




Whatever the weather . . . 



GIVE YOUR FAMILY A NEW MEASURE 
OF RIDING PLEASURE-ALL YEAR ’ROUND 


Do you and your family like it completely comfortable at home? Sure you do. But let’s not forget about that 
other valuable investment of yours. Your car. Your family spends lots of time in it. And they deserve a full 
measure of comfort. Which is to say they deserve the comfort (and so do you) of four-season climate control. 

It does just what the name implies. Controls the climate in your car all year 'round— regardless of the 
weather outside. T urns even the hottest, muggiest summer day into a cool, refreshing day (removes excess 
humidity, pollen and dirt, of course). And it turns winter into the snug comfort of an easy chair by the fire. 


The point is this. Traveling with General Motors four-season climate control is a pure delight . . . every 
day of the year. See your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac dealer soon. He'll show you. 


GM 


FOUR SEASON 




R OV FRIGIOAIRE 


'ARRISOJV 

GErJE&AL. MCJTZDf=tS 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. L O C K P O R T, N . Y. 




HORSE SHOWS lilblUfd 


3-ycar-old and won 1 1 blues. Mrs. Arm- 
strong. a handsome graying grandmoth- 
er now , has been showing for over 20 
years, but she leaves most of the driving 
these days to Robinson or her eldest 
daughter. Mrs. Helen Southgate. 

For those who love a horse in harness, 
Devon this year offered a class of quite 
a different type— a private driving mara- 
thon. Vehicles generally seen only in the 
illustrations for Victorian novels were on 
display, including basket phaetons, an 
English road coach, a French governess 
carl, a slat-sided game cart and a uni- 
corn hitch to a gentleman's shooting 
brake. Judging from the number of rigs 
that turned out (there were 16, one car- 
rying Morgan Horse Breeder and Actor 
James Cagney as a guest), driving is en- 
joying a healthy revival. 

While directors of the American Horse 
Shows Association were converging on 
Devon for one of their meetings, an in- 
surgent group was also assembling there* 
Calling themselves the Committee for the 
Improvement of the AHSA. these people 
arc requesting drastic changes in the As- 
sociation'sconstitution so that exhibitors 
will have more voice in horse show af- 
fairs. They include William C. Buchan- 
an. Mrs. Jean L.A. du Pont, Elkins 
Wctherill (president of the Philadelphia- 
Balt imore- Wash ington Stock Exchange) 
and Richard E. McDevitt. Obviously 
this is no wild bunch of rebels, but 
some of the AHSA directors reacted as 
if they were being chased by anarchists 
with sputtering bombs. AHSA President 
Albert E. Hart Jr. noted that there were 
existing channels for handling com- 
plaints and suggestions, but the feeling 
among the insurgents is that those chan- 
nels arc fairly well-choked with moss 
and red tape, and I agree. 

The Committee’s proposals to the As- 
sociation were mild enough. One asked 
that directors be elected for varying 
terms, as in any large organization; 
another that the annual financial report 
be published in Horse Show , the AHSA 
magazine. Finally, the committee sug- 
gested that all proposed rule changes be 
published at least l X) days before the an- 
nual meeting so exhibitors would know 
what was on the slate for discussion. 

The AHSA should take seriously all 
these proposals. When communication 
between management and exhibitor 
breaks down the result is often the kind 
of chaos that disgraced the Devon show 
itself two years ago. end 



How comfortable can sun glasses be? You'll never know until you slip on a pair 
of Ray-Bans, the quality sun glass. Lenses of real optical glass scientifically block 
harmful rays. Reduce glare to cool, soft light. You’ll 
like the way they fit and feel on your face, too. Solid. 

Not loose and flimsy. They come in styles for all 
kinds of looks anil all kinds of uses. You have to go 
to one of the better stores to buy them. But they’re 
worth the trip. Available in your prescription, too. 

Write for free style folder. Rav-Ban Sun Glasses the most distinguished 
by Bausch & Lomb. Rochester. New York 14602. name in SUN GLASSES 
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Predicts Osipiri ty BoHirs fit Golfirs 


tennis/ Frank Deford 




SPORTSMAN'S 
BOOT 


A man to lead the pros out 
of the darkness 


of Wally Dill, the players' tour is becoming 
and, most important of ail, more lucrative 


Under the direction 
bigger, better organized 

A : 9:05 last Wednesday night at For- 
est Hills all the lights blew out, and 
there was pro tennis — at the very start 
of its 1966 tour — lost in the dark. A 
cruel voice cried out of the wilderness: 
"Forget it, you gypsies.” But tennis pros 
are hardy folk, long used to adversity, 
anonymity and apathy, and so at 9:17, 
when the lights were repaired— half of 
them, anyway — the players went game- 
ly back into action, staggering about in 
the semigloom. Two nights later a cloud- 
burst postponed play. 

It was an inauspicious start to what 
promises to be the best year pro tennis 
has ever known. Indeed, the pros finally 
are organized, ready to rake in the big 
money the way golf has. Ed Carter, the 
former Professional Golfers' Association 
tour director, did not put up (and lose 
most of) $95,000 to run the Forest Hills 


tournament out of benevolent amiabil- 
ity. He was looking ahead. The matches 
were played under the Van Alen Simpli- 
fied Scoring System (VASSS). because it 
is more accommodating to television. 
Carter has a pilot film shot of the finals 
— won, as usual, by one Australian, Rod 
Laver, over another Australian, Ken 
Rosewall — and tennis, in living bridal 
white, should soon be headed for spon- 
sors and a 1 3-week series. Check your 
program listings. 

The pros are selling themselves live, 
too. They have their longest U.S. sched- 
ule in history with eight cross-co untry 
stops. Four of the tournaments will 
be VASSS round robins. Prize money 
will top SI 50,000. Forest Hills offered 
$30,500, a record for one tournament, 
but Carter already has an option on 
a S40.000 indoor show next winter. 

continued 
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Yeh,Yeh! A Dial shower lets you let 
yourself go. Dial’s AT-7 is the reason. You don’t have 
to worry about bacteria that cause odor. You just stay 
fresh and sure. As the day lingers on, so does Dial. 




FM...AM 
with the rest 
of the world 
thrown in 
...all ior *9995 


‘Manufacturer's suggested retail price. 


Built in the quality tradition of the famous Trans- 
oceanic® radio, this new Zenith multi-band portable 
is powered to give you a world of listening enjoyment! 
It offers 3 Shortwave bands, plus AM and static-free 
F.M. Fully solid-state. Sensitive Zenith quality 6-inch 
oval speaker. Plays on regular flashlight batteries. The 
Inter-Oceanic, Royal 990— only $99.95 at your Zenith 
dealer's now."* 


goes in 
tame goes on 



DATSUN ‘1600’ — It’s smiles all the way when you rev up the 
big 1600cc, 96hp dual-carb engine and guide the full synchromesh 
4-speed floor stick through the gears. Delivers fully equipped with 
radio, heater, WSW tires, belts, disc brakes up front, roll-up windows, 
large tach, tonneau... the works! Give it a go at your Datsun Dealer 
this very week! $2546 delivered* plus tax, license, dealer _____ 
handling and freight charges, if any. Parts and Service Avail- 
able Coast to Coast. Datsun, Box 191, Gardena, California. 

' ' DRIVE SAFELY 

The best buy 

in sports cars. 
Ask an owner. 



TENNIS continued 

Much of the credit for the burgeoning 
schedule belongs to Wally Dill, a 34- 
year-old blond-haired, earnest type who 
was hired by the pros to be. essentially, 
their commissioner. You've got to have 
a commissioner nowadays. It is Dill’s 
job to convince promoters like Carter, or 
industry or chambers of commerce that 
a pro tennis tournament is a good in- 
vestment. 

“Pro tennis is at the same stage golf 
was at a decade ago." Dill says. (As a 
matter of fact, just about everybody in 
pro tennis says this.) On his own, he 
adds: “The first time I met with all the 
players 1 told them I didn't see why we 
couldn't be making half a million in 
purses in a few years. They all just 
laughed and giggled — like. 'Buddy, you 
sure don’t know pro tennis.’ But the 
money's there, all right. It was just that 
no one had ever gone after it before. 
You know how organized these guys 
were? It was as if you and I got together 
with a couple other fellows and went up 
to the YMCA to play skins-and-shirts 
basketball, and we called ourselves an 
organization. Good Lord, they didn't 
even have liability insurance." 

Dill is holding on to one of his two 
insurance agencies (presumably the one 
that handles liability), and he is keeping 
the golfers he promotes (Dave Marr, 
Billy Casper. Gene Littler). but he has 
a long, eight-year contract with the ten- 
nis pros, so he is obviously digging in 
for the duration. It must have encour- 
aged Dill and made F.d Carter smile 
proudly to know that a week before the 
greatest tennis players in the world com- 
peted for $30,500. Bert Yancey won 
S20.000 all by himself. And who, pray, 
is Bert Yancey? No, not the old gun- 
slinger. No, Percy Kilbride played Pa 
Kettle. Bert Yancey is a golf pro. Dur- 
ing Carter’s 1956-61 PGA reign, purses 
more than doubled, and he cut out ap- 
pearance money for the select few big 
names. "No star can be bigger than the 
game," Carter says. "When the game is 
bigger than the names in it. you'll attract 
more players, more stars." Thither, the 
Bert Yanceys. 

To attract its stars, pro tennis must 
gain the glamour, exposure and money 
that other sports have. It also must con- 
vince the amateurs that they’re belter 
off getting money over the table. That 
is not so easy. The pros were able to 
pick up a middling French amateur, 
Pierre Barthes, for a S60.000 three-year 
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TENNIS rontlnued 

guarantee, but what the pros really need 
are American players. It appears that 
Dennis Ralston may throw in with them 
next month after Wimbledon. A bigger 
and better influx may come in about 
three years when Charley Pasarell. Cliff 
Richey and Arthur Ashe — particularly 
Arthur Ashe — presumably will have won 
enough titles and Davis Cups to be top 
pro attractions. As it is now, Pancho 
Gonzalez is the only U.S. star, and he 
is 38 and making retirement announce- 
ments with increasing regularity. 

At Forest Hills, Gonzalez, the ghost 
of tennis past, railed at the lights, 
VASSS, the more distant (by three feel) 
service line, Wally Dill and all other at- 
tempts at improvement. He also suffered 
the indignity of losing to little Luis 
Ayala the day after telling Ayala: “Luis, 

I could beat you even if I had to play be- 
hind the fence.” However, even with a 
3-2 record, Gonzalez survived to the final 
four, along with the ranking Aussies and 
Spaniard Andres Gimeno. The old cam- 
paigner struggled courageously in this 
finalist round robin, but he is too old 
to sustain top play. 

Dill does not count on Gonzalez to 
play anymore this year, so the tour will 
have to make it on its own — with more 
foreign performers than any enterprise 
since the Lipizzan horses crossed the 
sea. Gonzalez himself cannot under- 
stand why tennis — even though it has 
stagnated for years while other sports 
have blossomed — is desecrating itself 
with such gadgetry as VASSS, three-foot 
service lines and night play. (Some other 
players and a good many fans evidently 
agree. Crowds throughout the Forest 
Hills tournament were sparse, totaling 
only 21,000 by charitable count, com- 
pared with the 36.000 who in March 
paid to see the same group play down- 
town at Madison Square Garden, where 
the lights arc guaranteed and no rain 
falls.) 

On the way to Forest Hills one day. 
Ed Carter pointed out a newspaper 
article about Gonzalez’ views. Gonzalez' 
closing quote read: “Just once I’d like 
to see a tournament run like the ones we 
had during the 20 years I was learning 
this game. Day matches, grass courts, 
regular rules." Carter smiled, like a man 
satisfied that he was spending S95.000 
on a good thing, someday. “If 1 were 
editing that. I'd add just three words of 
comment." Ed Carter said. “ "And no 
fans.’ ” end 
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READY FOR THE 


‘GOAL’ 


There conic o moment when Jim Ryun knew that Michel 
Jozy's mile record was not unapproachable and someday all 
middle-distance records mil’ll t be his BY JACK OLSEN 




JIM RYUN continued 


T urn back one page and take an- 
other look at the rapturously 
pooped young man gazing contentedly 
into his eyelids at the Kansas Relays. 
Someday that picture is likely to be 
viewed as a historical document, at 
least to one dedicated horde of appre- 
ciators: the track buffs. It shows one of 
the finest athletes in the world at the 
precise instant when he realized that the 
goal of his lifetime was attainable, and 
not after eight or 10 more years of tor- 
turous training, but soon. Maybe even 
this year. At the age of 19. 

The young man is Jim Ryun of 
Kansas (,v<*<> cover), and his goal of a 
lifetime may surprise you. While other 
milers have taken aim at Michel Jazy’s 
world record of 3:53.6. Ryun's goal lies 
well beyond the Frenchman’s mark. 
Ryun is out to fracture the next psy- 
chological barrier: the 3:50 mile, usu- 
ally known as "the mythical 3:50 mile” 
(just as the four-minute mile, now run 
by everybody except your laundryman, 
used to be called "the mythical four- 
minute mile"). If the taciturn young 
Kansan succeeds, he will have taken the 
next step toward the mythical 3:30 mile, 
posited by Dr. Roger Bannister as the 
fastest possible for the human machine 
as it is at present constructed. If such an 
ambition sounds presumptuous, then 
Jim Ryun is presumptuous, though out 
around the University of Kansas (or 
KU, as it is familiarly called) they will 
tell you that if freshman Jim Ryun is 
presumptuous, then Truman Capote is 
modest, Paul Hornung is ascetic and 
James Meredith is yellow. 

Said a spectator at the Kansas Re- 
lays earlier this year: "That mile race 
almost changed Jim’s personality. It 
was like a test of his body, a test of 
himself. It was the first time in ages he 
had been able to rest before a race. He 
tapered off on Monday of the week 
before and did practically nothing till 
the race. There was no competition or 
pressure in the mile and still he ran 
3:55.8, which was the fastest in the 
world this year, and when the race was 
over he wasn’t exhausted or sick, the 
way he had been at other races; he 
wasn't exhausted at all. 

“The minute he heard his time he did 
one of the most un-Ryunlikc things 
you ever saw. He began to grin from 
ear to ear. He was walking down the track 
with this smile on his face, and he was 


like a kid trying to quench it. hold it 
back and he just couldn’t. He'd be 
looking up into the sky with his eyes 
shut and a big smile. And I found out 
later what he was thinking. He was 
thinking that he understood what he 
could really do this year. He said, ‘You 
know. I feel thcre’re gonna be some 
very fine times this year,’ which, if you 
know Ryun, is a really wild thing for 
him to say.” 

"Ryun hates any talk of records or 
goals," says his coach, a stubby fireplug 
of a man named Bob Timmons. "He 
regards his goals as very private things.” 
Mainly this is because Jim Ryun is by 
nature the most self-cfYacing of men. 
Says his father, Gerald Ryun, a tool- 
maker at the Boeing plant in Wichita, 
Kans.: "If we were sitting around here 
talking, and his mother or 1 mentioned 
one of his records, he'd wait till you left 
and then he'd scold us for bringing it 
up." When Ryun was 17 he came in 
third in a mile race in California and 
clipped four seconds off the fastest time 
ever clocked by a high school boy. When 
somebody asked him later how he had 
done, he said, "Only third." Pressed for 
his time, he said politely, “It was no 
big deal. Third is third." Another time 
he ran the best mile and half-mile dou- 
ble in high school history, losing in both 
events to college runners. Timmons 
asked him: "What did you tell your 
folks’?" Said Ryun: "That 1 lost." 

The man who is a cinch to break the 
world mile record and a good bet to 
break the 3:50 barrier has been described 
as "a stork in shorts" by students of 
ornithology and "a kid with a perfect 
build for the mile” by former Kansas 
star Wes Santee. At 19, Jim Ryun has 
not yet fully developed his body, and 
one has to beat down a temptation to 
address him as "Skinny," although he 
is filling out rapidly. Tall and ungainly 
at 6 feet 2 and 160 pounds, he docs 
almost everything slowly. "Off the track 
he'd make Stepin Fetchit look like 
greased lightning," says Coach Tim- 
mons, and a friend adds: "If Jim moved 
any slower he'd have to be reclassified 
as a statue." Watching him shuftlc 
across the grass on the KU athletic 
field, you wonder if you shouldn't help 
the old gentleman. 

Ryun has protruding ears and short 
black hair parted far to the left and big 
hazel eyes and a white-toothed grin that 


would disarm a Gurkha. He picks up a 
high coloring from the sun. and this is 
accentuated by a pigmentation prob- 
lem that keeps him from tanning on 
places like the elbows, knees and knuck- 
les. so that he winds up each summer 
looking like someone who has been 
mottled in an Easter egg contest. Not- 
withstanding all this, he is a strikingly 
handsome young man, all the more so 
because he appears totally oblivious of 
his own personal magnetism, and in- 
deed spends a goodly part of his time 
running himself down. He is square 
across the shoulders but not overly w ide, 
and he has the usual concave stomach. 
His arms are scrawny, as befits a mid- 
dle-distance runner, and when you look 
at his legs you fail to see the expected 
Western Electric cable of muscles, liga- 
ments and protruding veins that serve 
on most runners to show how close to 
the limit they have strained their bodies. 

James Ronald Ryun has a long way 
to reach his limit. He is 10 years ahead 
and only a tenth of a second behind mile 
record holder Jazy. and still a growing 
boy. His potential is bewildering. The 
most pedestrian prognosticators around 
him reckon that someday soon he will 
hold all the middle-distance records and 
bring new luster to the potato race and 
the three-legged race at church picnics 
in Wichita. 

The fact that such a nonpareil runner 
should come out of Kansas will come as 
no surprise to students of track and so- 
ciology. Kansans are, for the most part, 
a calm and relaxed people, going about 
their business without the nervousness 
and downright panic of the big-city folk 
to their east and west, and it is easy to 
mistake this low-pressure mode of life 
for rusticity and vapidness: the old Kan- 
sas caricature of the mid-'3Cs, when 
galloping conservatism and choking 
dust almost put the stale out of business. 
But underneath its placid exterior Kan- 
sas has a stiff backbone. "We produce 
wheat, salt, airplanes, cows and milers," 
says a proud native son, "and we don't 
talk about something till we've done it." 

Ryun's home city, Wichita, docs not 
mind describing itself as ' ‘a big old coun- 
try town" despite its huge Boeing plant 
and its thriving private-plane industry, 
but when CBS Correspondent Hughes 
Rudd recently characterized it as one of 
the two dullest places in the world, Wich- 
ilans were ready to fight. "I don't know 
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about that Evian-les-Bains, the other 
place he mentioned,” said Don Granger, 
a Wichita newspaperman, “but anybody 
who thinks Wichita is dull just hasn't 
been going to the right places at night.” 

The "right places at night" were never 
an attraction to the pious Gerald Ryun 
family of Edgcmoor Street in a lower- 
middle-class neighborhood of the proud 
town, and they never will be, but in many 
other ways Jim Ryun's native Wichita 
and his native Kansas are reflected in 
the athlete. Quiet and modest in his ex- 
terior, almost too soft and easygoing in 
his relationships with others, he, too, has 
a stiff backbone, an almost superhuman 
capacity to push through pain toward his 
goals. "The name of the game is pain,” 
says his old friend J. D. Edmiston, a 
high school track coach, "and Jim can 
take it with the best of them.” 

As a young boy. Ryun almost died of 
peritonitis; at a time when his appendix 
was about to burst, he was telling his 
mother that he had a slight stomachache, 
and only when the appendix had rup- 
tured did he admit that perhaps they 
should see a doctor, who operated with 
minutes to spare. A few days after a 
herniorrhaphy, Ryun begged his mother 
to drive him to school. He was not able 
to walk the three blocks, but if she would 
drive him, he said, he would manage to 
get himself from class to class and, most 
important, to the sidelines of the Little 
League baseball game, which was the 
passion of his life in the pre-teens. 

When track had replaced baseball in 


his affection, a few years later, young 
Ryun plunged into the sport with the 
same enthusiasm and indifference to suf- 
fering. "It gets down to the real reason 
Kansas has always produced great mil- 
ers," says Ted O'Leary, a student of track 
in general and Ryun in particular. "You 
can become a great miler if you’re willing 
to suffer, and the weather in Kansas gives 
a young athlete more opportunity to 
suffer than almost anyplace I know. 
When Ryun was 14 and 15 years old he 
was running through ice and blizzards 
and 100° heat and slush and everything 
imaginable. Now you can compare that 
with, say, a California kid. The Cali- 
fornia kid wakes up in the morning and 
if there’s a little fog outside he says, ‘Ah, 
it’ll be real nice tomorrow and I'll work 
out then.’ The Kansas kid wakes up and 
there's a cold rain falling outside his 
window and he says, ‘I better get the hell 
out and run this morning because tomor- 
row it'sgonna be sleeting and snowing.’ ” 
Ryun got the hell out and ran. Indeed, 
he ran so indefatigably as a sophomore 
at Wichita East High School that some 
wondered whence came the motivation 
that could make a spindly adolescent 
stagger out of bed at 4:30 in the morning 
and deliver a paper route and run six 
miles before breakfast, and then repeat 
the same routine after school before sup- 
per. Everybody knew why Kansas Miler 
Glenn Cunningham had been willing to 
suffer such pain; he had been rebuilding 
his body after third-degree burns in a 
fire. And Kansas Olympic Miler Archie 


FROM FRANCE, A PREDICTION OF GREATER THINGS 

Michel Jazy, the present world mile record holder, offers his sincere appraisal of Ryun 


If Jim Ryun breaks my mile record I 
may try to win it back. But for the mo- 
ment at least I am concentrating on the 
1 ,500 meters, Herb Elliott's record. That's 
the one I want. I am currently training 
very hard, but I have no plans to run a 
mile. I wasn't surprised to read that Jim 
Ryun had come within a tenth of a sec- 
ond of my time. I thought, in fact, that 
he would beat it. Track records are set 
to be broken, aren't they? One day soon- 
er or later all records fall. Especially in a 
period like ours, extraordinary things can 
be expected on the track. 

I would like very much to run against 
Jim Ryun. The question is, of course, 
where and when. I will be participating 


in Budapest in September in the European 
championships. But perhaps Ryun will 
come to Europe this summer with the 
American track team. Maybe then a 
race could be arranged. 

I first saw Ryun in the Olympics. I 
mean in training. I saw him a second 
time in the Soviet Union on television 
in the U.S.-U.S.S.R. games. I can't say 
that I was particularly impressed on 
those two occasions, but since then, 
reading about Ryun in the press, I have 
realized that he is extremely talented. 
He can certainly do better than he did 
in Compton. Will he take the mile rec- 
ord away from me? He certainly should. 
I hope he does do it. I say that sincerely. 


San Romani Sr. was motivated by the 
fact that he had almost lost a leg when a 
truck ran him down in childhood. And 
another great Kansas metric miler, Ray 
Watson, had his hand amputated after a 
shotgun accident in junior high school. 
It was not necessary to have a physical 
handicap to become a star miler, but 
something about the agony of physical 
torment stiffened a man to endure the 
agony of training for the middle dis- 
tances. There was no question that the 
relationship, however vague, did exist. 

Ryun's great leap forward into dis- 
tance running came shortly after he 
discovered a physical problem of his own. 
"Some time in junior high school we be- 
gan to notice that he was asking us to 
repeat a lot,” says his mother, Wilma, a 
vivacious and attractive lady who works 
in girls’ clothing at Sears, Roebuck to 
augment the family income. "And I said 
to him, ‘Well, why don’t you pay at- 
tention to me when I talk to you?’ And 
then one day the school called and said 
they thought they should give him some 
lip-reading lessons. Later the doctors 
told us that he’d suffered inner-ear dam- 
age from a virus or a high fever or some- 
thing like that, and there was nothing 
that could be done about it. Not hearing 
aids or operations. But he's made a good 
adjustment, and he'll fool you and not 
let you know if he thinks he can get by 
with it. Except you might wonder why 
he keeps saying, ‘What did you say?' I 
guess a lot of people wonder, ‘What's 
wrong with that kid? Can’t he hear?’ ” 

“You’ll be talking to him and he’ll 
say, ‘Pardon me? Pardon me?' ” says 
Coach Timmons. "One time I said to 
him, ‘Jim, I wish you’d do something 
about your hearing; maybe you ought to 
have a hearing aid or something.’ I said, 
‘Jim, I'm saying this because there've 
been times among newspaper people 
when you haven't come up with the right 
answer because you didn't hear the ques- 
tion.’ He got pretty disturbed with me. I 
don't know whether it was me or the idea 
that he'd have something in his ear or 
that he didn’t like the thought of any of 
it. No, he didn't rant and rave at me, he’s 
not that type, but I could sec the idea 
didn’t set right with him.” 

By exploiting the same concentration 
that won him competitive events on the 
track and scholastic honors in high 
school and a B average in college, Ryun 
has been able to overcome the problem 

continued 
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JIM RYUN continued 


of hearing loss. "If I'm not paying at- 
tention or I’m tired.” he says, ”1 have 
some trouble, but I'm not as deaf as 
people think.” 

Says a close friend: "Sometimes 1 
wonder if there's a hearing loss at all. He 
can look right at you and not hear you, 
but then some little thing that you don't 
want him to hear, he'll hear perfectly. I 
think what he has is selective hearing.” 

But if a partial deafness served to pro- 
pel Ryun into middle-distance running, 
it has sometimes hampered him on the 
track. For one thing, he seldom hears 
split times shouted to him, and this 
makes it difficult for him to pace himself 
properly. This was less of a problem 
when there were adequate pacemakers 
available, but as Ryun edges closer to 
the speed of light it has become more and 
more necessary for him to boss his races, 
to go to the front and set his own pace. 
"I’m not very good at pacing myself," 
he admits, "and so it's important for me 
to hear my splits." 

On at least one occasion Ryun almost 
lost a race because of his hearing prob- 
lem. Well ahead of the pack in the mile 
at Modesto last year, he never heard 
the footsteps of San Jose State’s John 
Garrison, who made a run and almost 
caught Ryun at the tape (both were 
timed in 3:58.1). As time goes on. such 
closing spurts will become less of a threat 
to Ryun. In his best mile to date, the 
3:53.7 at Compton two weeks ago. 
there simply was no one able to spurt at 
him; he won the race by 20 yards over 
Jim Grelle. who posted a fine 3:56.0 him- 
self and was soundly thrashed. 
Some felt Ryun missed his chance for a 
world record when he looked over his 
shoulder in the stretch, perhaps to sec 
what he feared he was not hearing. 

The more serious threats to young 
Ryun’s glittering future lie in subtle 
areas: the areas of overwork and bore- 
dom. track politics and expediencies. Al- 
ready he has been harnessed to solve 
dozens of problems for KU and his 
coaches and various meet promoters and 
civic leaders. "Jim understands right now' 
that he’s gonna be used for the rest of his 
life,” says a friend. "And it’s only been 
lately that he decided to stand up and 
light about it.” Says Coach Timmons, 
who belatedly understood Ryun’s rebel- 
lious frame of mind: “It’s been a very try- 
ing season. He’s had to run a quality 
effort week after week. There’s great 
pressure for him to show up everyplace. 


Now he wants to take some time off this 
summer, and I’m all for it.” 

For Ryun the overwork began in high 
school, under the same Coach Timmons, 
and the results were the first sub-four- 
minute mile ever run by a high-schooler 
and a college athletic scholarship for a 
happy Jim Ryun. "Timmons sets up the 
toughest training program of anybody in 
the country, both for himself and for his 
boys," says one observer, "but don’t get 
the idea that he was being cruel to Ryun. 
A tough training program is exactly what 
the kid wanted in high school. It’s only 
now that he’s got to college that he’s be- 
gun to discover there arc other things in 
life besides running." 

Says his mother: "You see. James 
didn’t run into track, he dived into it. 
In the ninth grade he couldn't make the 
team and his coach said he'd never make 
a runner, and the next year he came in 
second in his first high school mile and 
won every high school mile he was in 
after that. But 1 was always concerned 
he was going to hurt himself physically. 

1 thought he would ruin his health. 
When he’d come home at night he’d be 
sick and too tired to cat his dinner. He’d 
throw up after every race. He’d go to bed 
w ilhout eating his food night after night." 

Says his father: “At first he’d always 
try too hard, before he had enough 
strength. He had vision. I guess, but his 
body wasn't trained and he’d tear off 
and pull ligaments. His body wasn't 
ready, and he had to suffer to get ready." 

Early in his sophomore year Ryun 
was told by Coach Timmons that he 
stood every chance of becoming the first 
high school boy in history to break the 
four-minute mile. Timmons worked on a 
goal program, with each athlete setting 
a seasonal goal and upgrading the goals 
as they were reached. The measure of 
Timmons' own vision and Ryun's own 
dedication is the fact that the boy ran 
3:59 in the first mile race in which his 
specific goal was to break four minutes. 
To accomplish this feat as a high school 
junior Ryun had to make training a 
year-round proposition, and there were 
a few times when he grew discouraged. 

"Once in his junior year he came to 
me and 1 could tell he was dow n in the 
dumps,” Timmons says. "It was the off 
season, and he’d been out running in the 
dark, in the snow and ice and rain, all 
by himself. There weren't any other run- 
ners out day after day like that, and it 
hurt him. And I could see that he was be- 


ginning to wonder if it was worth it. And 
1 told him, ‘Jim, I’m not gonna fight you 
on this. If this goal — the four-minute 
mile — isn’t worth enough to get out and 
work day after day, then just forget 
about it. Nobody should browbeat you 
into achieving anything, as great as the 
goal may be. And if you don’t want to 
do it, well, forget about it altogether. But 
I don’t want you to come back at the end 
and tell me that if I had made you work 
you could have made it.' ” 

Predictably, Timmons found himself 
charged with overworking the boy, an 
accusation which makes all 5 feet 3'/i 
inches of him bristle with indignation. 
"Yes, I've heard that I'm working Jim 
too hard," he says. "But, as coaches, I 
think what we all want is for each boy 
to achieve his maximum potential. That’s 
our job. And it seems a little unfair that 
if a boy is highly talented you should 
have to apologize because you've done 
this. You wind up apologizing for the 
quality of his performance, and I find 
it a little hard to do. It's like some kids'll 
say, ‘Why shouldn’t so-and-so make 
straight A’s; he studies every night!’ Or 
they'll say. ’Why shouldn't he be a good 
piano player; he practices four hours a 
day!’ That’s absurd." 

It is impossible to understand the 
training rigors to which Ryun was sub- 
jected without understanding Timmons, 
the coach who started him off at Wichita 
East High School and continues with 
him as head track coach at KU. One 
hears all sorts of stories about Tim- 
mons: that he is running for election as 
U.S. Olympic track coach, that he is 
trying to command the highest salary 
in track coaching, that he is power mad, 
etc., etc. None of the stories are true or 
even partially true. As J.D. Edmiston, 
Timmons' successor at Wichita East, 
puts it: "Bob Timmons is one of those 
coaches who do it for the love of the 
sport and not for the money. He lives 
it. This is his life. Where other coaches 
like me are in it both for the love of the 
sport and to make a dollar, too. Bob’ll 
coach for nothing, and he has, in the 
past, in track and swimming clubs 
around Wichita." 

Says Gary Barr, a shotputter on Tim- 
mons' squad at KU: "The guys resist 
his training program, because it's too 
tough. I resist it, too. But secretly a 
lot of us admire him and his system. I 
resist him, but the thing I like is he lets 
me resist him. Some coaches wouldn't. 
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I don't think he's ever lost his temper. 
He puts on that smile of his and the 
worse things get the more he smiles." 

Says another member of the team: 
"Bob Timmons is that old-fashioned 
word, dedicated. He's no driven man, 
no Sammy Glick or Willy Loman. He's 
the Boy Seoul Handbook with all the 
corniness taken out. He just plain cares 
about the guys, and if he drives us hard, 
if he cuts the blood out of us, why, he 
cuts the blood out of himself, too. You 
go by that held house any night at II 
and you'll see the light on in his office. 
He's a hell of a little guy." 

The graduating seniors at Wichita 
East wrote in 1964: "To put into words 
all of our feelings about hint would be 
rougher than running 40 quarters, for 
we who have worked under him have 
learned to admire, respect and love 
him.” As for the veneration in which 
Timmons and his goal system are held 
by others, he recently spent 15 minutes 
on the telephone detailing a thrcc-wcck 
training program to the father of a high 
school senior with ambitions in the mile. 
The father was Glenn Cunningham. 

But neither Timmons, for all his skills, 
nor Rvun, for all his ability, was able 
to cope fully with the demands of 1966, 
the first full year (for both of them) at 
K U. When the U.S. Track and Field Fed- 
eration scheduled an indoor mile in 
New York, pressure was applied to 
bring Ryun cast for the race. When a 
special freshman mile was created for 
the Big Eight indoor meet in Kansas 
City, nothing would suffice but Ryun's 
presence. He was so much in demand at 
the Emporia State College relays that he 
ran in three events ("And Jim is a guy 
who doesn't like to double and abso- 
lutely hates to triple," says a friend). 
Ryun was showing up everyplace: he 
and Timmons were both like the girl 
who couldn't say no. Timmons was re- 
acting to pressure from the university 
and elsewhere; Ryun was reacting to 
pressure from Timmons. 

The worst scene of all was at the Tex- 
as Relays in Austin. If ever there was a 
track meet that Ryun should have passed 
up, it was the Texas Relays. His training 
schedule for the previous week (and 
neither Ryun nor Timmons ever had 
deviated from a training schedule) called 
for him to run more miles than the Or- 
ient Express, and by the time he trav- 
eled to Texas he was in a state of near 
exhaustion. 


None of this kept the promoters, and 
the newspapermen trumpeting the an- 
ticipated glories of the meet, from grand- 
ly predicting "the first four-minute mile 
in Texas history," and trving to fill the 
stadium on the basis of Jim Ryun. There 
was another pressure on Ryun and Tim- 
mons. too: some of the Texas colleges 
had been making noises about skipping 
the Kansas Relays this year, and Ryun's 
attendance at Austin would help put 
them in a better frame of mind about 
Kansas. Off Ryun went, on a mission 
that was more political than athletic. 

In the stadium at Austin, to his deep 
embarrassment, Ryun was introduced to 
the crowd by a P.A. announcer who re- 
quested a standing ovation. Then Ryun 
went out and won the race in 4:03.9. 
When the time was announced, the 
crowd booed. A newspaper headlined 
the next day: disappointing mile: 

RYUN WINS RACE BUT DRAWS JEERS. 

The article was in the same vein. “The 
standing ovation was uncalled for," 
wrote the newspaper. “The ears of the 
18-year-old milcr may have been burn- 
ing Saturday night en route back to 
Lawrence, Kansas, on the round-trip 
airplane ticket provided by the Texas 
Relays people." And a sports editor la- 
mented publicly: "He owed it to the 
16.000 people to pul on a better mile 
than he did. . . . For two weeks every- 
one had pumped up this special mile as 
one in which Ryun would haul down 
Wes Santee's record of 4:00.5. ... If he 
accepts the responsibility of coming 
down here, knowing what the people 
want to sec. then he must accept the 
criticism. ... He let them down." Ryun 
slunk out of town thoroughly ashamed 
of a performance that hardly anyone 
else in the world, under similar condi- 
tions, could have duplicated. 

Timmons quickly stepped in and tried 
to shoulder the blame. "At KU we point 
for a few events at the end of the sea- 
son," the coach said. "And that's what 
people don't understand. So if they want 
to blame anyone, they can blame me. 
We took all the strength out of Jim in 
his workouts. Under his program, he 
won't be able to run a great race till he 
gets down to the very end of the track 
season, because he's working out twice 


Diminutive Kansas Coach Bob Timmons plots 
a workout schedule with Ills young protege. 


a day till then; he's running tired." 

But no amount of explanation by 
Timmons or anyone else could calm the 
anguished Ryun. Although his public 
position is that journalistic criticism 
does not bother him, the truth is that 
Ryun, in his introspective way, suffers 
deeply when he is accused of jaking it. 
His reaction to the Texas criticism was 
to talk about quitting track, quitting 
KU, giving up everything that he and 
Timmons had worked for. Says an in- 
sider at the university, "It could have 
wrecked the whole thing: the first 3:50 
mile, Jazy's record, everything." 

As a result of R>un's dissatisfaction, 
he and Timmons had a long talk. The 
minutes of the meeting have never been 
publicized, and doubtless never will be, 
but the results were apparent imme- 
diately. Ryun was withdrawn from sev- 
eral Mickey Mouse track meets. A 
month-long summer vacation, with no 
workouts at all, was penciled into his 
schedule, the first such layoff since he 
had gone out for cross-country as a 
gawky 15-year-old in high school. And, 
best of all, he was allowed to taper off 
romlnued 








This Saturday: the toughest 
24 hours in racing. 

Is Shell pulling 
a fast one 
at Le Mans? 

The answer is no. (Even lhough we are running 
around with some pretty fast customers.) 

Fact is, the 1966 Le Mans winner will probably 
be a Shell customer. Because the three favorites 
(Ford, Chaparral Chevrolet, Ferrari) have all chosen 
to use Shell motor oil. 

The rules of international racing specify that 
every team in every race must have free choice of 
motor oil. Time and again, the favorites choose Shell. 
Why? 

Because Shell stands up under some rather 
rugged conditions. 

Cars slam around the Le Mans course at speeds 
up to 210 miles per hour. For 24 straight hours. 
(Thai's like driving from New York to San Francisco 
- in a single day.) Engine temperatures are scorching, 
Crankshafts whirl around 100 times every second. 

But hard as racing is on motor oil, the kind of 
slop-and-go driving you do can actually be harder. 

That's why we recommend Super Shell Motor 
Oil. No matter what car you own (or how you drive), 
Super Shell can help your engine last longer, 
work better. In fact, Super Shell Motor Oil exceeds 
all the requirements of every car maker in the world 
Try Super Shell Oil in your car and ride 
with a winner. 

Shell guide to Le Mans 

Place : Le Mans, France. 

Time and Dale : Race starts 4 p.m. (French lime), 

Saturday, June 18; ends 4 p.m., Sunday, June 19. 

Winner : Car that has covered greatest distance at end 
ot 24 hours. 

Lengt h ot cours e: 8.3 miles (one lap). Winning car 
usually travels about 3,000 miles. 

Number of cars entered in race : Approximately 55. 

Brand of motor oil used : Free choice. (Ford, Chaparral 
Chevrolet and Ferrari choose Shell.) 

Favorites in 1966: Ford, Chaparral Chevrolet, Ferrari. 



JIM RYUN continu'd 



“As the foremost golf boll in the business 
I can speak with authority when it comes to irons. 
I've been hit by everything. 



his training during the week before the 
Kansas Relays, and thus was able to run 
the relatively effortless 3:55.8 that 
opened his eyes to the possibilities of 
the future. 

"The problem is solved." said a mem- 
ber of the KIJ establishment. "Now 
Timmons and Ryun understand each 
other better. They understand that they 
can’t please everybody, that their ulti- 
mate aim for Jim will be accomplished 
if they pass up a few minor events. We’re 
resting easy around here now." 

Timmons did not sec the future in 
such totally roseate terms, although he 
clung to the feeling he has had for four 
years: that Jim Ryun is potentially the 
greatest middle-distance runner in his- 
tory. "I just worry that he’ll get the idea 
he’s arrived," Timmons said in a final, 
brutally frank discussion about his pro- 
tege. "When the day comes that he 
thinks he's arrived, he’ll be finished. If 
he doesn't continue to improve, then 
people are gonna cut him to ribbons. 
And that’s one reason I think it’s better 
for him to give up some of the things 
college kids do. If he has all the social 
life that some youngsters have, if he has 
all the academic life that some of the 
others have, and if he's got a girl friend 
and he’s got a car and he’s doing all 
these things that some college kids do — 
this is fine, but he won’t be a champion 
runner! So he has to sacrifice, just the 
same way that the guy who makes 
straight A’s has to sacrifice. He lived a 
Spartan life by his own decision. I don't 
threaten him or force him. I feel that he 
ought to become the best milcr in the 
world, but it doesn’t matter how we out- 
siders feel. It’s all up to Jim. He does the 
work: he gets the credit, and he should 
make the decisions about himself. He 
has to decide if he wants to go to the top 
of the world himself.” 

As usual. Jim Ryun was keeping his 
mouth shut. But only a few days after 
Coach Timmons delivered his summing- 
up of the future, Ryun ran away from 
everybody in the mile at Compton and 
finished a near-record performance with 
plenty of gas in his tank. A week later, 
in Terre Haute, he almost casually broke 
the world half-mile record. Plainly, the 
retching, gasping Ryun of the past was 
gone, and in his place was a mature 
young athlete, a child become a man. 
the next look in middle-distance runners 
— lean, relaxed and ready to go to the 
top of the world. end 
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The Engageables go for Keepsake 



Love and romance are captured forever in the 
brilliant styling of every Keepsake diamond en- 
gagement ring. Each setting is a masterpiece of 
design, reflecting the full brilliance and beauty 
of the center diamond ... a perfect gem of flaw- 
less clarity, fine color and meticulous modern cut. 


The name, Keepsake, in the ring and on the 
tag is your assurance of fine quality and lasting 
satisfaction. Your very personal Keepsake is 
awaiting your selection at your Keepsake 
Jeweler's store. Find him in the yellow pages 
under "Jewelers." 


~P C & ep s ake - 


HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMOND RING 

To help "» get more value lor my money Dlease send folder 
'Choosing Your Engogemoni and Wedding Rings” 
olso lor my fiance send new 20-page booklet ' How to Plan 
Your Engagement and Wedding” both for only 25c, 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS. BOX 90, SYRACUSE. N. Y 



The Volkswagen Station Wagon: 

Bigger than the biggest, smaller than the smallest. 


Even if you own the biggest conventional 
station wagon made, it holds much less than 
the Volkswagen Station Wogon. 

On the other hand, even if you own the 
smallest conventional wagon, it's too big 
to park where a VW can park. 

This weird fact can be explained simply 
enough: The more space you waste, the 
less you have left. 


Conventional wagons waste space by 
having engines under long hoods in front. 

But the Volkswagen engine is neatly out 
of sight in back. It wastes no space at all. 

(That same invisible VW engine gets you 
about 23 mpg. And it doesn't use water or 
antifreeze because it's cooled by air.) 

The VW Station Wagon holds more in 
less space because it is box, all box and 


nothing but box. 

If you wanted a regular station wagon 
that carried as much as a VW Station 
Wagon, you couldn't do it. 

You'd have to buy two of the big ones 
* to corry as much os our little 

one. 

Which is too ridiculous to 
discuss any further. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


boating Renamed BIO BROAD JUMPER, the 
• boat once known as Maritime won the 194-mile 
Gateway Marathon for the second year in a row as 
Bill Wishnick and Allan Brown skippered the 32- 
fool aluminum craft through the Gulf Stream's 
eight-foot seas and a 20-knot w ind from Palm Reach. 
I la. to Grand Bahama Island and back in 5 hours 
10 minutes and 52 seconds. Piloted by Jim Wynne 
last year, the craft was the first all-metal boat ever 


boxing After holding the Orient lightweight cham- 
pionship for 14 sears. Hash Clorde. 31. of Manila 
lost it at last to YOSHIAKI NUMATA. 21. of la- 
pan. who scored a unanimous 12-round decision in 
Tokyo. Elordc retains his world junior lightweight 
championship. 

football "I have joined what I believe is the 
finest organisation in pro football." said 6-foot-9. 
312-pound ERNIE LADD, after signing with the 
Houston Oilers of the American Football League 
Ladd, an All-AFL tackle for four years who played 
out his option with San Diego, was involved in an 

former Commissioner Joe Foss. 


SANDLER had the cooler game and defeated Eiscn- 
berg 20 21.21-5. 21-11 in the singles of the National 
AAU one-wall tournament at Coney Island. N.Y. 


HARNESS RACING— The New York State Harness 
Racing Commission approved Roosevelt Raccwuv's 
request to bar show betting in the S25.000 Yankcy 
Trot. Then ARMBRO FLIGHT ($2.80). the marc 
responsible for the request, trotted away from an 
eight-horse field and. driven by Joe O'Brien, cov- 
ered the mile distance in 2:01 2 5 to break the track 
record for 4-year-old trotting mares. 


hockey Ihe New York Rangers, who have made 
the playoffs only sis limes in the last two decades, 
rchired EMILE (The Cat) FRANCIS in the dual 
role of coach and general munager. The 39-year-old 
ex-goalie took over as coach early in the season 
last year and managed to guide his losing team into 
a last-place finish for the first time since I960. 


A total of 7.648 entries came in including the name 
Zorros but West Coast Promoter Jack Kent Cooke 
decided that his new entry in the National Hockey 
League will be named the LOS ANGELES KINGS. 
"We re starting out as kings of the NHL. and wc 
intend to live up to that distinction," said Cooke. 


golf -GARY PLAYER'S 18-year-old protege 
BOBBY COLE of Johannesburg. South Africa never 
trailed in the final round as he defeated Ronnie 
Shade of Scotland 3 and 2 for the British Amateur 
golf championship. Cole won from Henri dc Laina/e 
of Paris 2 and I. and Shade eliminated Gordon Cosh 
of Scotland 2 and 1 to reach a final that was cut 
down to 1 8 holes because of midweek rains. 

PHIL RODGERS. 25. of U Jolla. Calif., shot a 
final-day 71-70 for a 72-hale-total 284 to w in the 
$20,000 first prize in the Buick Open in Grand 
Blanc, Mich, by two strokes. 

Invincible MICKEY WRIGHT changed her mind 
about going on vacation and. like a good shoemak- 
er, stuck to her last long enough to w in the second 
annual Blucgrass Invitational at Kentucky's Hunt- 
ing Creek club w ith a six-under-par total of 210 
for 54 holes. The SI. 500 purse put her al'time win- 
nings at $195,000. Runner-up was Kathy Whit- 
worth, with 220 for SI . 100. 

Five strokes behind after the first day's piny, 
GEORGE HAGGARTY. a corporation lawyer 
from lYctroit. shot a cloving two-undcr-par 70 for a 
total 145 to win the U.S. Seniors Golf Association 
championship in Rye, N.Y. 

handball -"Blasting the ball releases tensions I 
get from working with computers." said big and 
powerful Howie Eisenberg. But short, light STEVE 


horse racing -GRAUSTARK. the winter book 
favorite to win the Kentucky Derby before his rac- 
ing career was ended by a broken bone in his hoof, 
began a new career at stud as a $2.4 million cor- 
poration. Of the 40 total shares into which the new 
Graustark syndicate was divided. Owner John W. 
Galbrcalh retained 20 and sold the rest for $60,000 
apiece -a memorable tribute to the horse that won 
seven races before losing to Abe's Hope in the 
Blue Grass Stakes. 

LADY PITT ($16.40). Walter Blum up. closed with 
a burst to upset favored Marking Time and win the 
S87.675 Mother Goose, the middle jewel of the 
New York Racing Association's Triple Crown for 
Fillies, at Aqueduct. 

CARL HANFORD, the trainer who made Kelso 
the world's richest racehorse with 39 wins and 
$1,977,896 in purses, resigned from the Bohemia 
Stable of Mrs. Richard C. du Pont, effective July 31 . 

motor sports— Former World Champion JOHN 
SURTEES of Britain, driving a new three-liter 
Ferrari, caught Austria's Jochen Rindt four laps 
from the finish and won the Belgian Grand Prix 
after rain squalls had caused a pileup that knocked 
eight of the 15-car field out of the race on the first 
lap. Jackie Stewart of Scotland was pulled from his 
racer by Indianapolis 5(H) winner. Graham Hill, 
himself the victim of a spin-out. 


tennis- Trailing badly and on the verge of elim- 
ination, the U.S. Wightntan Cup girls rallied with 
three wins to edge Grcal Britain 4-3 in the annual 
two-nation competition for women. After MARY 
ANN EISEL lost 6-3. 6-3 to Britain's Winnie Shaw 
to set the U.S. back three matches to one. NANCY 
RICHEY turned the tide by defeating Virginia 
Wade 2-41.6-2.7 5; Mrs. BILLIE JEAN MOFFITT 
KING beat Mrs. Ann llavdon Jones 5-7. 6-2. 6-3. 
despite a severe leg cramp; and the doubles team 
of Miss Richey and Miss Eiscl defeated Rita Bent- 
ley and Li/ Starkic 6 2, 6-1. It was the 32nd time 
in" 38 tries that the U.S. has taken the trophy. 


After a start plagued by rain, bad lighting and thin 
crowds, the opening round of the pro lour reached 
a thrilling finale at Forest Hills when ROD LAVER 
defeated fellow Australian Ken Roscwall 31-29 un- 
der the VASSS scoring system (page 58). 


ARTHUR ASHE, the U.S.'s most promising play- 
er, was knocked out of a Kent pre-Wimbledon 
tune-up tourney in Beckenham by Ray Ruffcls. an 
! unranked Australian. 20-18. 6-2 after exhausting 
himself in a first set that lasted one hour and 40 
minutes. Unfortunately. Ashe will have noopporlun- 
ity to gel even in the big British event. He has to come 
home to do a six-week hitch in the Army. 

SOUTH AFRICA, trailing 2-0 at the end of the 
first singles, rallied to down Italy 3-2 in Rome and 
gam the finals of the European Zone B Davis Cup 
competition. The South African team will meet 
West Germany, a 3-2 victor over England. 


track -JIM RYUN (page 64) keeps setting rec- 
ords and disbelieving them. "I couldn't believe I 
broke the record." he said again after streaking 
to a 1:44.9 half mile — a world record this time — 
in the U.S. Track & Field Federation's national 
meet in Terre Haute. Ind. The next day Ry on relaxed 
by winning the mile in a lazy 4:02.8. 


mileposts- MERGED: into one divisible whole 
(with, presumably, liberty and justice for all) after 
» x years of sniping and snarling, the rival Na- 
tional and American Football Leagues (page 14). 
TRADED: by the Chicago White Sox. Relief Pitch- 
er EDDIE FISHER, who appeared in 82 games last 
season, winning 15. to the Baltimore Orioles for 
slick-fielding Second Baseman Jerry Adair. 


RETIRED: from active play to take a position in 
the Detroit front office. DOUG BARKLEY. 29. 
star defenseman for the Detroit Red Wings, who 
lost the sight in one eye as the result of an injurv 
suffered on January 30 while struggling for the puck 
with Doug Moltns of Chicago. Four operations have 
failed to restore Barkley's vision. 


Triolo.- 22 -Herb Sehorlmo. 
-Steve Schapiro: 52 P.ctorioll 
si 58-Hc-M Kr.epl.Pij 69 • 

r Wrenn, Werner StoyCome 
V; 76 -JIM. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHN ASCHEN. a 20- 

ycar-old bookkeeper 
from The Bronx, set a 
new American 50-miic 
bicycling record as he 
won the Tourof Somcr- 
vilie (N.J.J race in one 
hour 59 minutes 29.4 
seconds over Alan Bell 
of Somerville, who fin- 
ished second . All he said 
was: "I'm bushed." 



DOYLE STEEL, a 6-foot 
3-inch San Diego High 
sen ior, usually competes 
in the high jump. At 
a California Intcrscho- 
lastic Federation track 
meet in his home town, 
however, Doyle entered 
the broad jump and set 
a new national inter- 
scholastic mark of 25 
feet 5 V4 inches. 



anne burns, a scien- 
tific officer of Britain's 
Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment, has been glid- 
ing for 15 years and 
holds three records for 
women. She became the 
first woman to win the 
British title when she 
scored 4,252 points of 
a possible 5,000, in 
Lasham, England. 



JULIUS DOMONKOS, 

60, is a retired aircraft 
executive and a for- 
mer New Y ork and Que- 
bec sub-senior skeet- 
shooting champion. He 
entered his first senior 
division and became the 
first man ever to win all 
fourevents in taking the 
title at the New York 
championships. 



ruth bowen of Hon- 
olulu spent one hour 
and 35 minutes landing 
a 580-pound Pacific blue 
marlin at a tournament 
near Kona, Hawaii to 
set two new women's 
marks (still to be ap- 
proved): 130-pound 
test line and Interna- 
tional Game Fish Asso- 
ciation all-tackle. 



BILL BURCHETTE, a 

Guilford (N.C.) College 
sophomore, came in as 
relief pitcher in the sixth 
inning against High 
Point, scored fivestrike- 
outs and gave up one 
hit. Half an hour later 
he started against West- 
ern Carolina, struck out 
1 8 and gave up three hits 
to win 3-2. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by SANDY RAMRAS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

They said it couldn't and wouldn't be done 
again, but the new york (3-3) Yankees 
and Kansas city (3-3) Athletics worked 
out their 19th trade in 1 1 years. The Yankees 
sent Pitchers Bill Stafford and Gil Blanco 
and Outfielder Roger Repoz to the A's in 
exchange for Pitcher Fred Talbot ("He bat- 
tles all the way," said K.C. Manager A1 
Dark) and Catcher Bill Bryan. The pitch- 
ing problem had become acute when New 
York put Whitey Ford on the 13-day dis- 
abled list, but after Fritz Peterson won twice 
and Hal Reniff improved his string of score- 
less relief innings to 19, Manager Ralph 
Houk announced thal "the Yankees will 
win the pennant if we get to the .500 mark 
by the All-Star Game." Joe Pepitonc helped 
Houk's prognostication by hitting five home 
runs during the week. The Athletics have 
their own success story in the bullpen. Be- 
ginning on May 23, Jack Aker appeared in 
nine games, pitched 20? s innings, allowed 
no runs and gave up just seven hits. Balti- 
more (6-2) Manager Hank Bauer was dis- 
appointed with the performance of his 
pitching: five complete games in the last 
30. Before Personnel Director Harry Dal- 
ton was able to trade Jerry Adair for Eddie 
Fisher (and the pennant?). Bauer was asked 
if there was anything he could do to improve 
the situation. Replied Hank, "Punt." The 
Orioles, on key hits by Camilo Carreon, a 
I4th-inning double that defeated the Sena- 
tors on June 8, and a two-run homer by 
Russ Snyder the next night, took over first 
place temporarily. Deep in a .225 slump 
since May 14. boston (1-5) First Baseman 
George Scott thought it best to phone 
“Mama" long distance “to regain my con- 
fidence." After the call Scotty went 2 for 4 
and hit a home run to break out of his 
slide, but Red Sox pitchers were still hav- 


ing trouble -Billy Herman used 19 in six 
games. Winner of nine of 1 1 . Detroit (5-2) 
continued to get excellent pitching. Mickey 
Lolich interrupted a two-week tour of ac- 
tive duty with the Michigan Air National 
Guard to return to Detroit to pitch against 
the Red Sox; he received credit for the win 
on a combined three-hitter with Larry Sher- 
ry and Johnny Podres. Hank Aguirre pitched 
his first complete game of the season but 
developed a blister on his pitching hand. 
Manager Bob Swift told him to soak it "in 
dill-pickle brine." California (3-3) sur- 
passed last year's total home attendance in 
the first 30 home dates. Norm Siebern, 
fifth in the league in batting, hit a pinch- 
hit single in the eighth inning to drive in 
the winning run against the White Sox and 
then scored the winning run the next night 
as George Brunet won a two-hitter. Even 
though Chicago (1-5) lost five straight 
after winning nine of II, Manager Eddie 
Stanky said he wasn't going to let anything 
botherhimor his players, because “handling 
a ball club is like handling a child." A thrcc- 
wcck-old feud flared again when Chicago's 
Tommie Agee slid hard into Twin Second 
Baseman Bernie Allen and both teams ran 
onto the field. Stanky said. "I've never seen 
so many cry babies in all my life." Minne- 
sota (5-1) Manager Sam Mele tried to 
laugh off the whole thing. The Twins showed 
their power when they hit five home runs in 
one inning against Kansas City to tie the 
major league record and set a new Ameri- 
can League standard. Sam McDowell of 
Cleveland <4-1 ) started his first game since 
May 25, winning for the first time in more 
than a month. Sonny Siebert (below) 
pitched a no-hitter for his fifth win, Dick 
Radatz continued his improved relief work 
and the Indians regained first place. Rocky 
Colavito was dropped from his usual fourth 


spot to sixth in the Indian lineup. Wash- 
ington (1-7) won the first of a 19-game 
stretch against the top three teams in the 
league and then lost the next seven. 


Standings Clev 34-18. Balt 36 20 Del 33- 
71. Minn 76 76. Cat 21 28. Chi 25 27 NY 
24 28 KC 21 31 Wash 23-35, Bos 20 35 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Chicago (2-3) Manager Leo Durocher was 
so enraged at Astro Owner Roy Hofheinz 
after being made the butt of a cartoon that 
appeared on the cover of an Astrodome pro- 
gram that he talked of taking Hofheinz to 
court. Some of his anger was appeased w hen 
Ernie Banks broke out of a prolonged bat- 
ting slump with a seven-game hitting streak 
(12 for 29) and Dick Ellsworth pitched a 
decisive 8 I win over the Dodgers, his first 
victory in exactly one month. Pennant win- 
ners last year on speed and pitching, los an- 
geles (3-2) has added power hitting to its 
repertoire. The Dodgers, who had only 78 
home runs all last season, hit 45 in their first 
56 games. Sandy Koufax and Phil Regan 
won against the Giants, and Wes Parker 
rode a nine-game hitting streak (14 hits, 
among them five home runs) as the Bums 
moved into first place. The annual June 
Swoon hit san francisco (2-5) as the 
Giants dropped seven of nine and fell out of 
the lead for the first time in five weeks. Aft- 
er losing a three-game scries to the Braves, 
in which new york (3-4) scored 16 runs 
but gave up 26, the Mets came back to win 
three out of four from the Reds. In his first 
major league start since his return from 
Jacksonville, rookie Dick Rusteck pitched 
a four-hit shutout, and Dennis Ribant fol- 
lowed the next night with a five-hit shut- 
out. New York was stopped one strike short 
of three straight shutouts when Cincinnati 
(2-5) rallied for two runs to tie the game in 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Mention Sonny Siebert to the Angels or the 
Twins and they'll run for their bats. Mention 
him to the Senators and they’ll just run. In 
his last two starts. Sonny Siebert had given up 
II earned runs and 12 hits (including four 
home runs). His ERA (3.41 ( was on its way up, 
and his spirit was quickly dropping. Even Son- 
ny's wife. Carol, was beginning to make his life 
miserable. She needled him so hard that on the 
night of June 10, when he was to pitch against 
the Senators, all Sonny could say to quiet her 
was. "If you get off my back. I might pitch a 
no-hittcr.” To the surprise of everyone, includ- 
ing himself, he kept his promise and pitched 
the no-hittcr. "I expected to sec a no-hit game 


this season," he said later, "but I figured Sam 
McDowell would be pitching it." Only two 
men reached base, one on a fifth-inning walk 
and the other on an eighth-inning error. The 
big play of the game came in the eighth when 
Don Lock of the Senators hit a sharp line drive 
that appeared to be headed for left field. Cleve- 
land Third Baseman Max Alvis leaped high 
into the air and caught the ball for the out. 

Washington went down in order in the ninth, 
and Siebert became the first Indian pitcher 
since 1951 — when Bob Feller stopped Detroit 
— to pitch a no-hitter. Least impressed of the 
1 0,469 who saw the game was Sie bert 's 5 Vi-year- 
old son, Scott. After Bob Savarinc died to 
Chuck Hinton for the final out, Scott turned 
to his mother and asked for another hot dog. Indians- sonny siebert 
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An artificial thaw for big- league baseball 

After an autumn snowfall the men and boys of a Canadian hamlet had to improvise when an All-Star team 
turned up. The snow was burned off, and the game became a bright winter memory by DAVID FOLSTER 


All hough I have been a baseball fan 
for more llian 20 years, missing. I 
think, nothing of significance from Lit- 
tle l eague to big league during this time, 
the memory that remains the strongest 
and the fondest is of an event that took 
place back near the very beginning of my 
fandom, and, strangely enough, it took 
place after the baseball season was over- 

It was the late '40s in Grand Falls. 
N.B. The season had been a good one: 
for the first time since the war we had a 
home-town team. It was entirely com- 
prised of returned veterans, and the cit- 
izenry. including my fellow 1 1 -year-olds 
and me. had responded by turning out 
for their Sunday games in numbers that 
seemed to exceed the population. We 
had. in fact, become a baseball-mad 
community. 

But now it was early October, and in 
northern New Brunswick that means the 
end of the baseball season, because the 
air carries a palpable chill and snow 
may be as close as the next cloud. So the 
team had retired for the year and. our 
area being without football, the rest of 
us had settled in for a winter of hockey 
and vicarious baseball 

Then suddenly a rumor that had been 
circulating since mid-September took 
tangible form. There was a bloom of 
posters in store windows along the main 
street announcing in shouting bold print 
the nearly unbelievable news that Birdie 
Tebbetts' major league All-Stars were 
coming to play an exhibition. 

Now. if you grew up in a small town, 
were nuts on baseball and at age 1 1 had 
not seen even one professional ballplay- 
er in person, much less an entire team, 
you will have to agree that here was the 
singular event of our lives. The signs 
had listed some of the players coming 
George (Snuffy) Stirnweiss. Joe Cole- 
man, Eddie Pellagrini. Frank Shea. Ray 
Scarborough. Earl Torgcson. Tony Lu- 


pien. Vei n Stephens - and after stopping 
to reread the list at practically every 
store on the way from school each day 
we would spend hours envisioning their 
presence in our ball park. The antici- 
pation was delicious. 

It was, however, diluted a little by 
worry about the weather. Gray-lined 
snow clouds were overhead each day. 
and we knew only a drop in temperature 
would be required to open them up like 
burst pillows. All we could do was pray. 

Our civic pride, meanwhile, was run- 
ning undeterred, fed by all of us. II- 
year-olds to adults. Small-towncrs are 
never hard put to find pride in their 
town anyway, but a visit by big-league 
ballplayers— well, that was something 
you could really talk big about. So we 
constantly bragged to each other, subtly, 
of course. For example: 

"S’pose there'll be lots down from 
Edmundston for the big game." 

"Yeah. I imagine. And I hear four 
busloads are cornin' up from Frederic- 
ton." 

The implication was clear. The larger 
towns in the St. John Valley were being 
bypassed. Our little town, population 
about 3.000, was a chosen place. 

Two days before the scheduled game 
it snowed. 

It was the kind of snow that in the 
dead of winter makes gleeful children 
out of skiers, two inches of light fluff 
that is glorious on the well-based ski 
slope but bloody hell on the baseball 
diamond. Our hearts sank. 

But then the next day the sun came 
out. and our hopes shot up again. By 
nightfall all that remained were a small 
lake at shortstop and some collections 
of corn snow along the fences, and surely 
a couple of hours of sunshine the fol- 
lowing morning would take care of that. 

And so when the great day dawned 
an atmosphere of rich festivity pervaded 


the town. A public half-holiday had 
been declared. Even the schools were 
closing at noon so the kids could see the 
game from benches set up for them in 
right field. 

In my mind the first order of business 
was to get autographs, and my father 
drove me to the town's only hotel, where 
the players were encamped. When we 
pulled up in front of it, they were on 
the porch, wisecracking, whistling at 
girls, trying habitant French and chew- 
ing mountainous chunks of tobacco. 

Our car was a Canadian make, and it 
immediately incited curiosity among the 
American ballplayers. One huge fellow, 
absolutely the biggest I’d ever seen, came 
over for a close look. He circled the car 
and then poked his head in the window 
on my side to ask a question. And then, 
on invitation from my father, he got in 
and sat down to inspect the interior. 

I was struck numb, voiceless. Mv 
friends would never believe it. A big- 
Icagne ballplayer was sitting in oar ear. 
I wanted to say something to him. any- 
thing. for no other reason than to get an 
answer so that I could brag to my friends. 
What prestige there would be in telling 
them not only that a big-league ball- 
player sat in our car but also that a big- 
league ballplayer spoke to me! 

But my mind was jellied, and all I 
could muster was a feeble "’by" when 
he finally withdrew. Sure that life would 
never again present an opportunity of 
such magnitude. I was disgusted with 
myself and near tears. 

In a few moments, though. I shored 
up my courage sufficiently to go after 
autographs, and I got them- all, that is, 
except one. Some of my friends had an 
additional signature, a ballplayer they 
weren't sure they had heard of before. 
But he was a ballplayer — his autograph 
was right there on their scorecards. And 
then somebody recognized the name. It 
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Big League continued 

belonged not to a ballplayer but to a 
truck driver who’d seen no reason to 
deny the autograph-seekers simply be- 
cause all he knew about baseball was 
that it was played at Veteran's Field. 
That was the kind of day it was. 

Two hours before the game the sun 
still had not come out, and Lake Short- 
stop remained. A narrow trench had 
been hoed to the outfield grass, but this 
had only broadened the basin. The prob- 
lem was growing in gravity. 

Then home-town ingenuity leaped 
into the breach. A pickup truck carrying 
sawdust appeared, and workers quickly 
shoveled it onto the sodden area. Next 
they soaked the area with gasoline and, 
moving away, one of them tossed a 
lighted match onto it. A sheet of flame 
went up, its tip licking 40 feet, and 
heavy black smoke rolled out. It was a 
sensational spectacle, the best I had seen 
since the box of Labor Day fireworks 
had exploded in the same area a few 
years earlier. When the fire subsided, the 
grass back of shortstop was blackened 
in a 10-foot semicircle. But the water 
was gone. Play ball. 

And play they did. We marveled when 
Tony Lupien stroked a ball much farther 
than we had ever seen one hit into right 
field. We roared when one of our home- 
town batters swung at a fat pitch and 
connected with a snowball. We mixed 
laughter with admiration when another 
hit sharply to third and the catcher easily 
outran him to first to take the put-out 
throw. And we roared again when our 
best batter came to the plate and the 
entire infield and outfield lay down. 

The next day, at the invitation of 
town officials, the pros repeated the per- 
formance before a crowd as large as the 
first. And then they were gone. 

There was, however, a final reminder 
of their visit. A few days before Christ- 
mas that year a package arrived from 
the U.S. for Red Ouellette, our home- 
team bat boy. 

Opening it. Red found a big-league 
catcher’s mitt, a gift from Earl Torgeson. 
who explained that from now on, when 
8-year-old Red warmed up the pitcher 
between innings while the catcher was 
restrapping his pads, he could do it with 
his own mitt. 

Red, of course, was delighted, but so 
were all of us. The fact that a big-league 
player remembered somebody in our 
town fanned our pride again and kept it 
burning the rest of the winter. end 
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RUNS PRODUCED 

Through June I I’ 



Runs 

Teammates Total runs 
batted in* produced 

AARON, Atl (.294) 

45 

31 

76 

HART, SF (.315) 

43 

18 

58 

WHITE, Phil ( 250) 

29 

26 

55 

WYNN, Hou ( 243) 

30 

24 

54 

FLOOD StL (.337) 

21 

32 

53 

MAYS. SF ( 273) 

30 

23 

53 

AL0U. Atl ( 292) 

35 

15 

50 

CLEMENTE. Pitt (.329) 

26 

23 

49 

SIARGEU, Pitt (.331) 

27 

21 

48 

PARKER. LA ( 252) 

31 

17 

48 

American League 

B ROBINSON. Balt (.296) 

35 

37 

72 

OllVA, Minn (.339) 

35 

23 

58 

F ROBINSON Balt ( 335) 

43 

15 

58 

YASTR2EMSKI Bos (.279) 

30 

27 

57 

AGEE Chi ( 242) 

38 

16 

54 

CASH Det (.272) 

33 

20 

53 

BIEFARY. Balt ( 254) 

33 

18 

51 

REICHARDT. LA (.300) 

32 

17 

49 

KNOOP LA ( 244) 

25 

24 

49 

APARICIO. Balt (.250) 

36 

12 

48 


’derived by subtracting HRs from RBh 

the ninth and went on to win in the 10th. 
Sammy Ellis, a 22-game winner last sea- 
son, continued to have trouble, losing his 
ninth in 1 1 decisions. Manager Don Heffner 
said Ellis was "throwing the ball well." Ellis 
agreed: "Every pitcher makes a few mis- 
takes." atlanta (4-2) had lost six straight, 
and there was talk that Manager Bobby 
Bragan was going to be fired. Bragan de- 
cided to rearrange the Braves's defensive 
alignment; he switched Catcher Joe Torre 
to first, brought up Minor Leaguer Felix 
Millan to play second and put Dennis Men- 
ke, a shortstop by trade, at third. Behind 
the plate went Outfielder Rico Carty, who 
once caught for Yakima in the Northwest 
League. The result was a seven-game win- 
ning streak. Pittsburgh (3-3) Outfielder 
Roberto Clemente hit two homers over the 
457-foot center-field fence in a down-and- 
up week for the Pirates. Orlando Cepeda of 
st. louis (4-2) was kept out of the lineup 
after he was hit in the face with a line drive 
in batting practice; the Cardinals had to 
put together a batting order that had hit 
only nine home runs all season. But sharp- 
hitting Curt Flood (25 hits in 50 at bats over 
one stretch) moved toward the top of the 
batting heap. Pitching continued to help 
Houston (4-2) as Mike Cuellar won his 
fourth and Dave Giusti his eighth. Phila- 
delphia (4-3) was still getting strong hit- 
ting from Richie Allen, but the week's sur- 
prise star was Utility Player Cookie Rojas. 
Rojas, who played eight positions last sea- 
son and was named to the All-Star team, 
was hitting .517 (15 for 29) on the home 
stand. 


Standings: LA 34-2?. SF 35-23, Pitt 32- 
23, Phil 31 24 Hou 31 26 Stl 25 28. All 
27-32, Cm 23 30. NY 20 30, Chi 17-37 



Ideal for campus and casual wear. ..the new 
Keds Surfers. In dean sun lines and summer 
lightweight soles. With sturdy uppers, Keds 
Cushioned insole and pull-proof eyelets. Keds 
Surfers come in five colors and a wide range of 
sizes. This summer, hit the beach 
in Surfers. 
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191 hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


VIEW FROM THE STANDS 

Sirs: 

Bob Ottum is right. Indy must mend its 
rules ( A Crazy, Mixed-up 500, June 6). The 
starting rows should be two abreast, and 
the starting field itself should be cut. 

With two machines alongside each other, 
there would be more room when everyone 
goes gung-ho into the first turn, and with 
fewer cars traveling at nearly equal speeds, 
the race would be competitive. 

Bob Pape 

Monroe. N.V. 

Sirs: 

I'm not against the race per sc. If 30 or 
so men want to get together and see who 
can be the first to prove it's impossible 
to negotiate a curve at 17 0 mph, it's O.K. 
with me. But it dives seem a little pointless, 
since the guys who discover this fact are 
carried off the track with a sheet over their 
faces and never get a chance to pass on this 
valuable information to the rest of the field. 

The competition is unrealistic at the 
Indianapolis 500. Half the field is made up 
of fine sportsmen and excellent race drivers 
who are very large on common sense, and 
the other half arc a bunch of fcnder-slappcrs. 
I am not vastly buoyed to know that some 
guy can step off the stock circuit and get be- 
hind the w heel of a machine that can go 200 
mph and no one stops to ask how many 
frames he has sprung in the last three years. 
And what’s worse, no one seems to cure. 
Certainly not the fellow who pays good 
money to lean over the infield rail and stand 
the dcathwatch. He and the guy who kicks 
in stained-glass windows. I’m convinced, 
arc one and the same. 

Yes, Indy must mend its rules, and it 
should begin by not selling tickets to this 
weird pagan performance. 

Jeanne Mefhas 

Niagara Palls. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

It was a long race — and definitely 
showed the need for more precautions to 
insure the safety of its participants. For one 
thing, you can never realize how sadistic 
and hellish some people arc until you sec 
them carelessly, and in some cases deliberate- 
ly. littering the track with papers and plas- 
tic bags and throwing beer bottles over the 
heads of the crowd to the foot of the fence. 
I know ; I was hit on the back of my head by 
one. All of these things, plus a few more, 
add to the sometimes perilous conditions 
these drivers have to endure. I. for one, 
wonder what these spectators’ homes look 
like. Is this just a release of stupid energy? 

Carol Benson 

Grand Rapids 


Sirs: 

Your Letter from the Publisher in 
the May 30 issue was definitely the finest 
article I have ever read concerning the sport 
of automobile racing and the Indianapolis 
500 in particular. It is too bad. but it seems 
as though the only time much of the public 
ever hears about a race is when there is a 
tragedy involved. I am an avid racing fan, 
and it is heartwarming indeed to see the 
stand SI takes on this issue. 

Pvt. Raymond E. Faulkner, USA 
U.S. Armed Forces, Germany 

LONG HITCH 

Sirs: 

Janet Graham's article. Rule of Thumb 
for the Open Rood Uune ft), brings back 
fond memories of my "thumbing" tour of 
Europe in 1%0. Never have I read such a 
concise yet correct description of the travel- 
ers w ith whom I associated for seven months. 
I personally used a number of the techniques 
described by Miss Graham and feel certain 
I observed most of the others. 

For most of us who have used the auto 
stop mode of transportation, it has been 
more than an inexpensive means of trav- 
el. It is an opportunity to learn history, 
language, geography, foreign culture and 
customs -an education in itself. My ad- 
vice to those who have never thumbed is try 
it, it's great! 

Chuck Miller 

San Carlos, Calif. 

Sirs: 

As a college senior who has hitchhiked 
all over the United States, and who loves the 
adventure of the sport, I found Janet Gra- 
ham's article great fun to read. Miss Graham 
mentioned several hitching feats in her arti- 
cle. one being an 873-mile trip in Britain cov - 
ered in 39 hours. A friend of mine and I once 
left Springfield, Ohio— half an hour after 
putting his girl friend on a bus headed for her 
home in Sarasota. Fla. We hitched the 1.200 
miles in 33 hours and arrived at the girl's 
house just as the bus was letting her off. 

Milton Mandross 

Oxford, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I covered belter lhan 7.000 kilometers 
during my 10 weeks in northern and central 
Europe and encountered many of the ob- 
stacles as well as the enjoyments which Miss 
Graham relates. Although her credentials 
as a hitchhiker are obvious, I believe there 
are a few things deserving mention that she 
doesn't bring up. One is that in Europe most 
traffic stops at night. I have also done over 
10.000 miles in America, and my experience 
has been that I could go for 24 hours a day 


until I reached my destination. Not so in 
Europe. The first time I tried it I ended 
up on a desolate road in central Sweden 
from I a.m. until 7 that morning, during 
which time all of four cars passed me. 
none of which stopped. After that I began 
looking for towns with youth hostels and en- 
deavoured to reach them by 9 p.m. 

Adventure-minded European travelers 
would do well to consider hitchhiking as a 
means of travel. I found no better way to 
learn about the people of a given country or 
area. 

Robert K. Entriken Jr. 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Sirs: 

“Those who wish to travel long distances 
on small purses should pack their kit bags 
and try hitchhiking, a sport that requires 
nerve, ingenuity, endurance and an un- 
shakable faith that the next ride is just 
around the corner." I suggest it also requires 
a knowledge of the various laws. In some 
states here in the U.S.. hitchhiking is against 
the law. I absolutely go along with the warn- 
ings of J. Edgar Hoover on this subject. He 
has written articles in which he points out 
the many dangers of picking anyone up on 
the highway and the dire consequences suf- 
fered by many who did — that is, if they 
lived to tell about it. If I should be "just 
around the corner," I would not supply 
“the next ride.” 

Bridget Clancy 

Fulton. N.Y. 

OPEN AND SHUT 

Sirs: 

Your article on country-club pro George 
Thomas l A Sobody at the Open, June 13) 
was very enjoyable, but you did not tell us 
how George's chances look for this year. 

James E. Ledyard 

West Grove. Pa. 

• Unfortunately. George Thomas failed 
to qualify for this year's Open. One 
reason: for the second time in his life he 
took a 7 on a par-3 hole. ED. 

DRY FLIES ARE ALL WET 

Sirs: 

After reading The Trout Sleep Late (May 
16), it has occurred to me that Alma Kunz 
very graciously condescends to tolerate the 
wet-fly man but. alas, docs not even men- 
tion the nymph fisherman, presumably be- 
cause the latter rales even lower on Mr. 
Kunz's ethical totem pole. 

Since 75' , to 80' , of the food that trout 
consume consists of underwater forms, it is 
difficult, at first glance, to understand just 
why the self-appointed arbiters of trout 
continued 
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©YAMAHA 

INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
P. 0. Bo. 54540. Los Angeles. Clh'ore^ 9CC54 


Something’s been going on while you weren't 
looking. Folks have found the Swinging World 
of Yamaha. If you hurry. . .you can catch 
them on a Yamaha Campus 60. It's got 
all the looks and performance you'd 
expect from a bigger sportcycle. 

You can get the Campus 60 
with telescopic front forks, 
center tank, sporty upswept 
pipe, rotary valve engine, and 
proven oil injection for only 
$295.* Actions speak louder 
than words, so try a Campus 60. 

If you can ride a bicycle you can 
ride a Yamaha. So if you started 
late, it's okay, there’s always room 
for newcomers in the Swinging 
World, on Yamaha ... the top-selling 
2-stroke sportcycle in the U S. 
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Photograph shows Power Bill wood head sus- 
pended by a string, fastened at its absolute 
center, proving its perfect balance. 
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NO STRINGS ATTACHED 
...NOT REALLY! 



There are no strings attached to our 
statement about the importance ot 
Center Balance Design. With Power Bilt 
woods the center of gravity and the 
center of percussion are located in the 
center of the insert. Result— maximum 
driving power and accuracy! See Power 
Bilts with Center Balance Design at 
your golf professional's. 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO 

Louisville, Ky. 
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tS HASTINGS 

PISTON RINGS stop oil pumping 
FILTERS keep engines dirt-free 
CASITE ADDITIVES restore pep 
and pom-save oil, gas, repairs 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Find* Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dynei>) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


fishing ethics the “purists" — have chosen 
the dry fly as their sacred cow. Dry fly, wet 
fly or nymph, they are all imitations of in- 
sects at various stages of the life cycle. It 
may be of intcrcsi to compare certain as- 
pects of dry-fly and nymph fishing. 

1 ) The rise of a trout to a floating fly 
may be easily noted. However, since the sub- 
merged artificial nymph is not visible to the 
fisherman, the offer for it is far more diffi- 
cult to detect, particularly in broken water. 

2) The floating fly is fished with a dead 
drift. The nymph must be manipulated to 
simulate the normal movement of a natural 
nymph rising to the surface to shed the 
nymphal shuck. 

3) Tank photographs suggest that the fish 
sees only the hackle points and tail whisks 
of the dry fly. the body appearing as an in- 
distinct blur and the w ings as mere shadows. 
Therefore any dry fly that approximates the 
size and general conformation of an adult 
fly on the water will generally do the job. 
The submerged nymph, however, is com- 
pletely visible in all its detail to the fish in 
his own element, and a mere "impression” 
will not serve. 

The reason the dry fly rather than the 
nymph has become sacrosanct seems fairly 
obvious — it requires a lesser degree of fly- 
tying and stream craft and is therefore easier. 

Give me 10 days on the Teton to collect 
natural nymphs and make up representa- 
tions of them. Then, fishing equal hours 
each day — half the time when natural adult 
insects are on the water and half when they 
are not— and I will undertake, with the 
nymph, to beat the respective tails off Mr. 
Kunz and his dry flics. 

S. B. Robeson 

Avon, N.Y. 

P.S. I feci perfectly safe in making the last 
statement. I will never have the time or 
means to visit the Teton to fish for trout. 

STRIKE 

Sirs: 

Wc of the Professional Bowlers Associa- 
tion enjoyed Donn Lee's comments (19th 
Hole, May 30) about your article. It's Big- 
ger than Bingo (May 16). His letter, how- 
ever, contained an erroneous conclusion. 
Bowling does draw as a spectator sport. 

Consider that in just seven years more 
than two million sports fans have paid to 
watch our professional bowling tournaments 
in spite of somewhat limited spectator fa- 
cilities. 

Consider also that some 12,000 fans paid 
the price of admission to watch the S 100,000 
Firestone PBA Tournament of Champions 
in Akron laie in March. More significant, 
an estimated 8,000 fans were turned away 
because the building could not accommo- 
date more. 

Joseph R. Antfnora 

Akron 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustratid, 

Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Cenier, 
New York. New York 10020. 


and. in conjunction with its subsidiaries, the 

Chairman of the Board, Andrew Hciskcll; 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Roy E. 
Larsen; Chairman. Finance Committee, 
Charles L. Stillman; President, James A. 
Linen; Fxccutivc Vice President and Treasur- 
er. D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice Pres. dent and 
Secretary. Bernard Barnes; Vice President 
and Assistant to the President, Arnold W. 
Carlson; Vice President and Comptroller, 
John F. Harvey: Vice Presidents. C'hurlcs A. 
Adams. Bernhard M. Auer. Rhctt Austell. 
Edgar R. Baker. Charles B. Bear. Clay Buck- 
hout, R. M. Buckley. Charles L, Gleason Jr. 
John L. Hallcnbcck, Jerome S, Hardy. Sidney 
L. James. Arthur W. Kcylor. Henry Luce 111. 
Ralph D. Paine Jr.. Weston C. Pullen Jr.. 
James R. Sheplcy. Garry Valk; Assistant 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, Curtis 
C. Mcssingcr; Assistant Treasurers. W. G. 
Davis, Evan S. Ingels. Richard B. McKcough. 


Sports Illustrated 


SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Please include a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

540 North Michigan Avc., Chicago, III. 6061 1. 
Charles A. Adams. Vice President 

TO SUBSCRIBE 

mail this form with your payment, 

□ new subscription. □ renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S. and Canada: I yr. $7.50 

Military personnel anywhere in the world: I yr. $6.00 

All other: I yr. $10.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing vour address. Place magazine 
address Ijbcl here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label Here and clip 
this form to your letter. 










The 

$ 75Tire 


If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 



It would cost you $300 to buy 4 of our Royal Master 
size 8.25-14 tires. 

And that’s with your old tires, no less. 

You’d have to be insane to spend that kind of money. 

Be insane. It could pay off some day. 

The day you hit a pothole at 70 miles an hour. 

The day you sweep around a tricky, rain-slicked curve. 

The day it’s 90 degrees in the shade and you have to 
go 600 miles in a hurry. 

The day you pick up a nail and it’s three in the morning. 

Still and all, $75 is a lot of money for a tire. 

And we’d be pricing ourselves right off the market if 
it wasn’t worth it. 


Hand labor performed by men who’ve been building 
tires for an average of 19 years. 

You’re getting a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, 
you can practically forget about blowouts. 

Y ou’re getting a special red liner that grips any sharp 
object you pick up and helps block off the air leakage. 

And you’re getting two special traction bars that we 
mold into the tread to wipe slippery, slithery roads dry. 

Of course, after 30-40-50,000 miles you may look at 
your old $75 tires and wonder if you really needed them. 

The only way you can ever know for sure is to need 
them. And not have them. 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 



The American Gin Revolution. 
Will we win this one too? 



Wc did it before and we can do it again. 


The British are as firmly entrenched in 
the gin market as they once were in 
the colonies. 

But remember what happened in 1776? 

Well, now America’s martini men have 
taken up the cause. 

They’ve been demanding drier gin. 

Even drier than the gin that comes from 
Britain. And at last, they’ve got it: Calvert 
Gin. Made right here in America. Especially 
for the American martini, in which even a 
plink of sweetness is intolerable. 

That’s why we distill Calvert Gin over and 
over again, until it’s 100% dry. 

When it comes to botanicals, we gather the 
choice of the harvest from all over the world. 
And we also use fresh, hand-cut lime peel (no 
one else does, as far as we know) to 
get a live, crisp flavor we defy the 
British to duplicate. 

With so much going for us, how 
can we lose? 


